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YES, IT’S TRUE — if you join the Columbia Record Club right 
now, you may have your choice of ANY 12 of the hit records 
shown here — ALL 12 for only $3.98. And all you have to do 
is agree to buy as few as ten records (at the regular Club 
price) during the coming two years. 

That's right! — you'll have two full years in which to buy 
your ten records. After doing so, you'll have acquired a siz- 
able library of 22 records of your choice — but you'll have 
paid for just half of them... that’s practically a 50% saving 
off regular Club prices! Without doubt, the Club offers you 
the “best buy’’ in records anywhere! 

AS A MEMBER you will receive, every four weeks, a copy of 
the Club’s entertaining music magazine. Each issue de- 
scribes the regular selection for each musical interest and 
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. SAVE ALMOST 50% ON RECORDS 


Savings are off regular Club prices 


AS A MEMBER OF THE 
COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB 


records for *322 


You simply agree to buy 10 records during the coming 2 years 


almost 300 other records... hit albums from every field of mailed and billed to you at the regular Club price of $4.98 


music from scores of record labels. ; 

If you do not want any record in any month —just tell us 
so by returning the selection card by the date specified... 
or you may use the card to order any of the records offered. 
If you want only the regular selection for your musical in- 
terest you need do nothing— it will be shipped to you 
automatically. And from time to time, the Club will offer 
some special albums, which you may reject by returning 
the special dated form provided — or accept by simply doing 
nothing... the choice is always yours! 


RECORDS SENT ON CREDIT. Upon enrollment, the Club 


(Classical and occasional special albums somewhat higher), 
plus a mailing and handling charge. 

FANTASTIC BONUS PLAN. As soon as you complete your 
enrollment agreement, you will automatically become eli- 
gible for the Club’s generous bonus plan, which entitles you 
to one record of your choice free (plus 25¢ for mailing and 
handling) for every one you buy thereafter! 

SEND NO MONEY NOW — JUST MAIL THE COUPON. Write 
iin the numbers of the twelve records you want, for which 
you will be billed only $3.98, plus mailing and handling. Be 
sure to indicate the type of music in which you are mainly 


will open a charge account in your name... you pay for your interested. Act today! 


records only after you have received them. They will be 


COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB Terre Haute, Ind. Where smart buyers shop for hits! 


SEND NO MONEY — JUST THIS COUPON 
Columbia Record Club, Terre Haute, Indiana 47808 | 


Please enroll me as a member of the Club. I've indi- 
cated below the twelve stereo records I wish to receive 
for only $3.98, plus mailing and handling. I agree to 
purchase ten records during the cdming two years, 
under the terms outlined in this advertisement. I may l 
cancel membership any time thereafter. If I continue, 
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Doctor develops home treatment that 


RINSES AWAY BLACKHEADS 
HELPS DRY UP ACNE 


PIMPLES 


IN 15 MINUTES 


or Your Money Back! 
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Queen Helene Mint Julep Masque 15 Minute Treatment 
Must Show Immediate Improvement or — YOUR MONEY BACK! 


A leading New York Doctor, working with 
a cosmetic laboratory, has developed a 
simple medicated home-treatment that 
rinses away blackheads and whiteheads 
in a matter of minutes. It was demor- 
strated recently on five teen-age girls 
and three teen-age boys. The results were 
breath-taking. Blackheads really rinsed 
away. In fact, many could be seen on the 
cloth used to wash off the Masque. But 
this wasn't all! Acne-pimples improved 
after one application, enlarged pores re- 
duced, and rough, muddy complexions 
became cleaner, clearer and smoother 
looking. These results certainly indicate 
why teen-agers, both boys and girls, are 
now saying “this is one product that 
really works”, for good, clear, clean 
healthy skins . . . and why mothers of 
teen-agers have heartily endorsed its 


See 


Queen wxces® 


& MEorcATEe 


$300 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
or Purchase 


Price 
Refunded 


QUEEN HELENE 
MEDICATED 


MINT JULEP MASQUE 


use. The Masque-Cream Treatment is in- 
deed a remarkable discovery, not only for 
healthy skins, but also for the confi- 
dence, poise and self-esteem a fine com- 
plexion brings to teen-agers! 


Anyone Can Use It 

lf you suffer the agony of teen-age black- 
heads, whiteheads, acne-pimples and 
rough unsightly complexions, give your- 
self this home treatment at our risk. 
Apply this delightfully Mint-Scented 
Cream and within 2 or 3 minutes an ab- 
sorbing agent, called Argilla, dries and 
turns this cream into a plastic-like 
masque. You will now feel as though 
hundreds of “tiny fingers” were softly 
kneading the skin, loosening pore-caked 
dirt, blackheads and foreign impurities. 
As it firms and hardens, its suction-ac- 
tion draws out waste matter from the 
pores... In 15 minutes you simply rinse 
the masque away with lukewarm water 
which dissolves it immediately. When 
you wipe your face, you can see that 
blackheads and other pore “filler” actu- 
ally come off on your towel. And your 
skin feels clean’. . . really clean... . re- 
freshed, smooth like velvet! 


Start Now to Improve Your Complexion 
Now is the time for action. Don’t take a 
back seat or be a wall-flower because of 
bad skin. If you want to get your. full 
share of fun and parties .. . clear up your 
complexion and let Mint Julep Masque 
“Lead the Way’! You certainly owe it to 
yourself to try a single fifteen minute 
home treatment to convince yourself that 
this new Queen Helene masque-cream 
can work wonders for you. 


Attention! MOTHERS of Teen-Agers 

Queen Helene Mint Julep Masque is a 
MUST for you, too! It will help tighten 
sagging skin on face and throat, relax 
tired face muscles and stimulate a 
fresher, cleaner, more youthful complex- 
ion. Try a medicated Mint Julep Masque 
Treatment YOURSELF. You'll be de- 
lighted with the skin-tightening experi- 
ence and more alive feeling that comes 
with every home-treatment. 
Queen Helene Mint Masque is only $3.00 
for the six ounce jar, enough for over 3 
months of daily home treatments. Buy it 
today! Start using it immediately! Prove 
it to yourself at our risk, for one. full 
month. If, at any time during the month, 
you are not completely satisfied, simply 
return the unused portion and you will 
get back every penny of your purchase 
price. 


MAIL NO-RISK COUPON TODAY 


SEAGATE SALES CORP, 
286 Fifth Ave.—Dept. CW-I 
| New York, N.Y. 10001 
Send me the Queen Helene Mint Julep 
Masque as indicated on guarantee of sat- 
| isfaction or money back. 


- 


| 6-oz. jar enough for 3 months $3.00 


}8 SPECIAL! Two (2) jars $5.00. Limited 
time. 


Money enclosed, send postpaid. 
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=" Thanks to some incred- 
ibly successful country 
television shows. this 
season (The Johnny 
Cash Show, Hee Haw, 
and The Glen Camp- 
bell Goodtime Hour, 
to name a few) the 
broad mass exposure 
provided country- 
western artists via tele- 
vision has started a 
country music pop- 
trend that’s threatening 
to shake apart the entire 
music industry. Never mind 
all the rock folk and pop groups 
that are leaning hard on C&W, country- 
western music, for their hits; never 
mind all the Nashville musicians 
twanging anonymously away in the 
background of every fourth hit 
: record; never mind all the urban 
A RT te singers looking to Nashville for 
1 y if ‘reas new material. Never mind any 
) Ny it of this—what’s especially grat- 
pO ot H i f yA er Pe ifying about some of the season’s 
‘ hit country music shows is the 
number of “forgotten” C&W 
artists being rediscovered. 
Thanks to “now” personalities 
like Glen Campbell, Bob Dylan, 
Johnny Hartford, Buck 
Owens, Johnny Cash, 
Waylon Jennings, Elvis 


J Uh rim 
Me 4 Presley and Jimmy 


Me eae iF j y Dean, credit is being 
a = at? F given to the men and 
Wu q ¥ women who’ve kept to- 


7p day’s country trend 

ae alive long before it was 
“in” or profitable to be 
“hillbilly.” 

It’s a mark in their 
favor that so many of 
today’s country stars 
(and they really are 


stars) are so quick to 
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Country-Western Stars Editor, Z z 
5) Judy Wieder, is a singer and Step aside and point 
songwriter in her own right. to the Tex Ritters, Carl 
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Perkinses, Hank Williamses Woody Guthries, Buddy 
Hollys and many others, who made possible the kind of 
national stardom they’re enjoying today. 

This month in COUNTRY-WESTERN STARS 
we're going to continue our roamings in country music 
by examining once again the kind of songs and song- 
writers currently scoring high on the album and single 
country charts (RADIO ROUNDUP and ALBUM i 
ROUNDUP), seeing what pop stars are headed for 
Nashville for their hits (ALL ROADS LEAD TO 
NASHVILLE), listening to some more COUNTRY 
CHATTER and taking a closer look at how some of . A 
our favorite country folk are doing ON BIG CITY ae ky 


SCREENS. : ee Be 
In addition to all this, and our usual exclusives wit ret I 
top country personalities like Waylon Jennings, Jimmy{ Seabed aaareianeatl||I1) 
Dean, Johnny Cash, Glen Campbell, Bobbie Gentry, \ ey ae ZX] op 
Buck Owens, Elvis Presley and Johnny Hartford, this} 

issue of COUNTRY-WESTERN STARS boasts some 
rare close-ups with some fine city musicians who “love 
their country pie!”—like, of course, Bob Dylan, The 
Flying Burrito Brothers, Karen Dalton, and an exclusive 
interview with a member of one of Britain’s best pop 
groups (The Bee Gees): Maurice Gibb. 

And don’t forget, that “Country-Western Hit-Makers 
Catalogue” in the back of the book is for you! Especially 
designed so that you can clip and save your favorite 
country music stars. Don’t hesitate to let me know who 
you’d like to see in it. There are so many great country 
stars, it’s often too difficu!t for me to choose. ° 

JUDY WIEDER 
Editor 
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T. he Band, who record on Capitol Records, are also cash- 
ing in on the country trend with the hit “Cripple Creek.” 


The First Edition’s renditions of “Ruby” and of “Ruben 
James” have netted them a large country fan following. 
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/The Nitty Gritty Dirt Band have now taken the Hollywood 
route. They can be seen on screen in Paint Your Wagon. 
@ Several months back England’s most notorious and 
controversial singing group, THE ROLLING STONES, 

“made an appearance on the Ed Sullivan Show. Usually, 
as anyone who has had the experience of seeing them 
knows, The Stones attack their audience with everything 
they have—and that’s a [ot! 

However, wonder of wonders, on this particular ap- 
pearance, television audiences were in for a shock the 
like of which no past Stones-sound-hysteria could have 
matched. Instead of their usual amplified merry-go- 
round, the group stood quietly waiting for the audience 
of young girls to stop screaming, and then launched into 
a slow and extremely moving country-western ballad— 
“Midnight Rambler.” What a shock! To date, as far as 
anyone can possibly remember (including Mr. Ed Sul- 
livan himself), no audience was ever as quiet for The 
Rolling Stones as this one was when the group sang 
C&W! 

That makes at least three top British-groups so far 
that have taken their cues from Nashville. Others in- 


England’s famed rock group The Rolling Stones have recently added a brand-new facet to their singing style—it’s 


the country-western sound! Nashville has now become a really international phenomenon as this quartet has .proven. 


clude THE BEATLES and THE BEE GEES. Undoubt- 
ably there will be more, for as a super-hip group like 
The Rolling Stones know—the Nashville Sound is the 
sound of a hit record, and who around doesn’t want a 
hit record? ' 

THE BAND certainly does, and they have one too 
with “Up On Cripple Creek.” And what a hit! Certainly 
one of the finest sounds on the pop-charts this year, The 
Band (who originally got together as Bob Dylon’s back- 
up .group when he was on tour—they were with him 
last summer when he made his rare singing appearance 
on England’s Isle Of Wight) made a smart move when 


they turned their sights to Roots music and came up 
with “Cripple Creek”! : 

After their original hit song several years back 
called “Buy For Me The Rain,” THE NITTY GRITTY 
DIRT BAND (who make a brief appearance, by the 
way, in Paramount Films’ Paint Your Wagon) have run 
into quite a bit of trouble getting another hit. But all 
that’s changed now, thanks to their banjo-bouncin’ 
country-western rendition of MONKEE Mike Nesmith’s 
“Some Of Shelley’s Blues.” There simply isn’t a record 
shop around where you can’t find at least five people 
requesting this foot-tapping single! 
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New Yorker Neil Diamond also has countrified. 
Lee Holdridge arranged his hit, “Holly Holy.” 


THE FIRST EDITION is another pop group who 
needed a new hit single in order to stay on top, and 
they too found their rainbow with a country-western 
styled ballad, “Ruby, Don’t Take Your Love To Town.” 
There was literally no place on earth you could go 
without hearing this song; and just when it seemed to 
have climbed as high as it could on the. top-100 charts, 
the group came back with still another, “Ruben James.” 

COUNTRY JOE AND THE FISH have always 
been one of San Francisco’s most renowned groups. 
Since the San Francisco Sound Happening first began 
three years ago, the group has stayed on top of the 
heap with their ability to catch up everyone in the 
wonders of America’s own folk music. Recently Country 
Joe recorded a beautifully produced LP dedicated in 
song and spirit to Oklahoma’s Woody Guthrie, called 
simply Thinking Of Woody. Woody’s music was country- 
western-topical for the ‘30’s and 40’s, but it looks like 
1970 may be the runaway year for the Guthrie style of 
material. His son ARLO GUTHRIE is an immensely 
popular concert and recording star (also, thanks to 
Alice’s Restaurant, a movie star), doing his bit too to 
orient pop music sounds toward the Oklahoma hills and 
Tennessee plains. 

Arlo’s latest album, Running Down The Road, 
contains one of Woody’s most famous and beloved 
10 


e Fish made the journey all the way from San 
Francisco to Nashville. They combine a folk image with a country one. 


Another Nashville group to keep a close watch on is The James Gang. 
They may look like bank robbers but they sound like real winners. 


Folksinger Arlo Guthrie says he prefers 
recording in Nashville than in New York. 


¥ 


songs, “Oklahoma Hills, Where I Was Born,” plus a 
delicate, soul-styled track of “Oh, In The Morning,” on 
which he plays piano and sings Dylan-style. 

PETER, PAUL & MARY have been up and down 
the hit charts so many times there isn’t anyone who 
doesn’t know them. Usually, however, the famous folk 
trio score their record hits with albums, rather than 
singles. While they have had hit singles in the past with 
“Blowing In The Wind,” “Lemon Tree,” “If I Had A 
Hammer,” and “Day Is Done,” they haven’t really 
scored on the top 100 in quite a while. Then, a few 
months back, a most remarkable thing happened to the 
group. “Leaving On A Jet Plane,” a song written by 
John Denver and recorded by Peter, Paul & Mary over 
two years ago on their Album 1700, suddenly took off 
and headed for the top of the pop charts! It was just 
one of those weird things. The soft, ballad-like guitar- 
strumming flavor of the recording managed to get a 
little underground airplay, and all of a sudden—voom! 
It has all the elements of today’s hits, so it didn’t matter 
that it was recorded yesterday. 

To use the rapidly aging cliche, Miss LINDA 
RONSTADT has successfully bridged the gap between 
pop and folk-bordering-on-country music. Although she 
began her singing career with a pop-rock group called 
THE STONE PONEYS, Linda has followed the in- 


Old pros Pet 
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er, Paul and Mary recently conquered the charts again with their smash hit single, 


“Leaving On A Jet 


Plane.” They've always been country favorites as their album sales prove. They have show biz staying power. 


fluence of her favorite singing stars, Bob Dylan, Johnny 
Cash, Tim Buckley, Randy Newman, and Jerry Lee 
Lewis, and come_up with a country-western flavor all 
her own and really somehing to hear. Her twangy knee- 
slapping rendition of “Silver Threads And Golden 
Needles” on the opening track of her recent album Hand 
Sown—Home Grown, brings to mind the pure, down- 
home simplicity of style found in the Grand Ole Opry. 
Side two of Hand Sown—Home Grown is almost pure 
country music. After a fast, freewheeling “Break My 
Mind” (a Jerry Lee Lewis number), Linda changes the 
pace with her mellow version of Dylan’s “I'll Be Your 
Baby Tonight.” One of the highlights on Linda’s album 
is definitely her country-spiritual rendition of ‘We Need 
A Lot More Of Jesus (And A Lot Less Rock And 
Roll).” All in all Linda, a one-time pop singer who 
headed a pop-rock group, has really found herself and 
her audience thanks to C&W. 

THE JAMES GANG unanimously agree that they 
are not into noise—instead they love folk and acoustical 
guitars, fiddles, bass and pianos. There’s a reason for 
their sudden popularity. Every so often wildly-shaped 
pieces of a technically precise puzzle fall artistically into 
place and form an appealing sound, an appealing song, 
and an appedling group. The country-western is in this 
group. They’ve got “soil,” and you know what that spells 
today! 

NEIL DIAMOND is a hit-maker! Everyone knows 
that! He’s been writing songs for people like The 
Monkees for years. He’s also been writing them himself 
(“Cherry, Cherry,” “Sweet Carolina,” “Kentucky Wom- 
an” and. most recently “Holly Holy”—the latter being 
one of the most spectacularly beautiful singles ever to 
find its way on to the top-40!). On his latest LP, Touch- 
ing You, Touching Me, Neil really breaks loose with his 
gutsy, home-grown singing style, to add folk-country 
flavors to such classics as “Mr. Bojangles,” “Everybody’s 
Talking,” “Until It’s Time For You To Go,” and “Both 
Sides Now.” All in all . . . Neil really brings home the 
music! 2 


i 
Linda Ronstadt of Stone Poney fame is now soloing the 
nightclub scene and singing her own country favorites. 
11 


“TWO SEPARATE BAR STOOLS” 
AUN DYN N@1 510) \ B 
O7-\ 21 KO) la 3} =i O10) 51 D)s)) 

Unlike many of her previous 
Chartbusters, Wanda has a solid 
hit with a slow and appealingly 
traditional styled ballad this time. 
It's a different tempo, a different 
feeling and a different mood—but 
it’s a surefire hit. And that’s what 
counts! 


“MISSING YOU” 
(JIMMY VELVET, 
LOD GAN BMP 1 =4 OVA) 

Written by a talented fellow 
named Larry Butler, Jimmy gives 
this unusually beautiful ballad one 
of his most effective and emotion- 
al treatments to date. One to 
watch, all right, especially for 
Jimmy Velvet fans! 


“SPREAD A LITTLE SUNSHINE” 
(DANNY HARRISON, 
1D) <1) =4 =) |= 010) 5 1B hs))} 

Here’s a smart little number 
that’s bound to have tremendous 
appeal once it gets the kind of 
airplay it deserves. Light and live- 
ly, it is well worth your attention. 
Danny is too. 


“DRIVING NAILS IN THE WALL” 
(THE KIMBERLYS, 
RCA VICTOR) 

Yah co) Fm Co) OMe] 0]0] oF dai Qian] oL-1a NYA) 
continue to rate the kind of praise 
they've been getting via this sou!- 
ful ballad. Unusual and a good 
bet. 


“FANCY” 

(10) =)5}| =a C) NR eh ae 

(07-\=1 1 KO) amc | 1010) 5 1Dh~)) 

Hurrah! Bobbie’s done it again 

and done it well! Not since ‘Ode 
To Billy Joe” has any Gentry 
single hit the pop, country and 
r&b charts the way this one has. 
She deserves the kind of ovations 
critics have been giving her these 
years. As for this critic—all is 
forgiven! 


“THE SUN’S GOTTA SHINE” 


(WILMA BURGESS, 

1D) = 0107. 31 1010) 5 (Bhs) 
7a (o) obs aYo) Co] alms ofo) oom of-1F- (ome) =n lars) 
soul delivery all adds up to a big 
hit for Wilma Burgess. In addition 
to its wide country appeal, the 
ballad is a strong listening piece 


for contemporary sound = au- 
oll=jaleisise 


“TRY A LITTLE KINDNESS” 
(GLEN CAMPBELL, 
O7-\n1 AO) Wa | 110) 51D i~)) 

Bingo again for Glen! This ditty 
has them literally dancing in the 
streets. Full of all that powerful 
Campbell warmth and faith, the 
single has well earned all its sales 
power. 


“BLISTERED” 

(UC ININD Al ez. tol a 

COLUMBIA RECORDS) 

Seems that any tune Cash 

touches really does turn to cash! 
This fast-hitting tune is no excep- 
tion. A socko hit to follow up “A 
Boy Named Sue!” 


1K) 


GOLDEN COUNTRY 
MEMORIES VOL. 1 
(Challenge 2001) : 


Patsy Cline, Jan Howard, Jeannie 
Seely, Wynn Stewart, Justin Tubb, 
Bobby Bare, Johnny & Jonie, 
Jerry Wallace and Bobby Austin sing 
a fistful of great old country songs 
bound to delight their many fans. 


HOLY, HOLY, HOLY 
(Capitol Records) 


Including such moving renditions 
of “Savior, More Than Life,” “Just 
As I Am,” “Close To Thee,” “I’ve 
Found A Friend,” and “Holy, Holy, 
Holy,” Tennessee Ernie Ford has 
managed to bring forth some great 
songs of faith and praise. His feeling 
gives birth to these ringing anthems, 

- going back to his childhood, his 
family and generations of East Ten- 
nesseans on a Sunday a.ernoon that 
have for 200 years made the south 
the “singingest place ever!” 


THE BEST OF NORMA JEAN 
(RCA VICTOR RECORDS) — 


Summoning up the artistry of over 
a decade of fine recorded perfor- 
~ 14 


mances, the lovely young lady from 
Oklahoma, Norma Jean, really comes 
through for her thousands of fans 
with “Jackson Ain’t A Very Big 
Town,” “Go Cat Go,” “These Flow- 
ers,” “You're Driving me Out Of 
My Mind,” and “I Wouldn’t Buy A 
Used Car From Him!” 


AREA CODE 615 
(Polydor Records) 


This album has so much going for 


it there’s little anyone can do but 


tave. Three of its members have 
backed Dylan and other top record- 
ing artists, thus forming the nucleus 


‘of the most- prestigious sought-after 


session-men in Nashville’s 60 million 
dollar music business. Naturally, the 
idea was simply to get these “back- 
ground” boys up front, allowing them 
to finally cut loose with the mad mix- 
ture of country-r&b they’re so 
famous for. Flawless licks, country 
pickin’ and foot stompin’ rhythm on 
the part of these talented boys make 
Area Code 615 an all-time show- 
stopper. Fie 


CARL PERKINS ON. TOP 
(Columbia Records) 


Another “back gound” talent (Carl 


ALBUM 
ROUNDUP 


is featured in Johnny Cash’s show 
and records) to step forward and 
really show his stuff is the talented 
composer of Elvis’ first big hit, “Blue 
Suede Shoes,” Carl Perkins. This 
album has something for everyone— 
especially the country music fans— 
although in time everyone will be 
grooving to Carl’s skill. 


BILLIE JO SPEARS 
(Capitol Records) 


Billie one hundred percent proves 
why Record World’s pop poll showed 
her to be the most promising country 
songstress in the country. All cuts are 
sincere and well-produced. 


'THE BEST OF CHARLEY PRIDE 
(RCA VICTOR RECORDS) 


A fine singer, an excellent guitarist 
and a black country performer (in 
fact, the first of his race to be recog- 
nized as a major talent in the world 
of country music), Charley gathers 
up all his best on this superb album 
of his biggest and best hits. Included 
in the package are: “Let The Chips 
Fall,” “I Know One,” “Just Between 
You And Me,” and “The Easy 
Part’s Over.” A more than worth- 
while investment! e 
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M@ JERRY LEE LEWIS got a kick 
out of the Hollywood Reporter’s 
printing goof when they announced 
he would play the International Hotel 
in Las Vegas but forgot to add the 
“Tee” of his name and printed: Jerry 
Lewis . . . has been signed to play 
Las Vegas, etc. There’s quite a dif- 
ference there. What’s in a name??? 
Plenty! 

Executive producers Frank Pep- 
piatt and John Aylesworth are taking 
Youngstreet Productions’ Hee Haw 
TV show on the road to play col- 
leges, county and state fairs and other 
live engagements. 

The sound track of ELVIS PRES- 
LEY’s television special (Elvis) was 
18 : 


on a > : ue : 
Bobbie is making it big! She’s climbed all the 


? way to 
the top again and the top is where she is going to stay. 


COUNTRY 


now. She won’t be remembered as 


given an official certification as a mil- 
lion seller which (not counting Elvis’ 
smash hit album from the Hotel In- 
ternational in Vegas which threatens 
to be his all-time best selling record 
achievement) gives Mr. Presley his 
11th Gold Album! Well, his career 
is about as “up” as it can go. It’s too 
bad about his marriage. Seems that’s 
something El could have worked out 

. . if he had wanted to. 

Well “bully for Bobbie!”—BOB- 
BIE GENTRY, that is . . . she finally 
shook up the pop as well as country 
charts again with “Fancy,” her top 
selling single about a nice girl turned 
whore turned fancy lady. Anyhow, 
Bobbie can breathe-a little easier 


A brand new talent named Townes Van Zandt is going to 
set the _town.on fire with his singing and sexy dark eyes. 


“what’serface who wrote ‘Ode To 


Billie Joe’... I 

JOHNNY CASH’s return to ABC 
this January as a midseason replace- 
ment for one of the network’s many 
flops, marks another step in Johnny’s 
“when it rain it pours” success these 
days. Also, the NET-TV documen- 
tary on him done last summer called 
Johnny Cash, The Man, His World; 
His Music, has been turned into a 
feature-length film now doing solid 
business in movie houses in the south 
and southwest. Now, we hear, John- 
ny’s also getting mighty interested in 
acting. He’s playing the part of an 
Indian chief in The Trail Of Tears, 


Observe the Nitty Gritty Dirt Band. This colorful crowd cut a new 
Mike Nesmith. They’re groovy, they're great, they’re simply grand! That's why they are such big 


a 90-minute NET drama. The film 
centers around the plight of the 
Cherokees and is being shot on loca- 
tion in Tennessee and North Carol- 
ina. Johnny himself, of course, is a 
descendent of the Cherokees. 
FLASH-FLASH:  Multitalented 
singer-composer JONI MITCHELL, 
whose many fine songs have been 
recorded by everyone éverywhere, 
has officially announced that she is 
quitting her singing career for good 
so that she can begin to write again 


without the pressures of being the. 


kind of superstar she’s been for the 
last two years. Among the concerts 
that have been cancelled as a result 
of Joni’s decision is her winter Car- 


ee rlA | 


negie Hall recital. We have to assume 
that she knows best what she’s doing 
. . . but it’s a hard piece of news to 
take. 

HARRY NILSSON, who did so 
well with FRED NEIL’s “Every- 
body’s Talking,” has just finished his 
new album—all RANDY NEWMAN 
tunes, with Randy at the piano! Hang 
on to yourselyes—this will be a hot 
one. : 

AREA CODE 615 is the name of 
the group of Nashville musicians who 
got together recently and recorded 
without any special personality to 
back up. You see, these are the 
famous Nashville cats who back peo- 
ple like BOB DYLAN, JOAN 


hit recording called “More of Shelly's Blues” by 


country stars. 


BAEZ, IAN & SYLVIA, BUFFY 
SAINT-MARIE, LEONARD 
COHEN and THE BYRDS. 

But that’s all over with now. Now 
Area Code 615 is on its own. Until 
Polydor released their brand-new 
fingerpickin’, foot-stomping album, _ 
the members have been resigned to 
play fast and tight without gettin’ 
fancy or out of line. Originally the 
idea was to cut an album using only 
a small amount of Nashville backup 
musicians, but as word got around 
town about the project, well, more 
and more guys started wandering 
over to the studios and picking up 
their. instruments to join in. When 
the sessions grew to a close 
19 


Ferlin Husky flirts with fame and with the heartbeats of 
his adoring fans. He’s utterly fantastic. He'll go far. 


Polydor Records offered the group a 
large cash advance for the album— 
they knew their talent was well on its 
way to paying off. And it certainly 
has! 

The powerful appeal of country 
musie in the past has been greatly 
underestimated in the cities. A couple 
of people who’ve helped to make the 
transition less of a jolt for most folks 
are Canada’s maried duo, IAN & 
SYLVIA. Long established as one of 
the foremost vocal-instrumental en- 
sembles in North America, C&W is 
a most natural progression from 
their involvement with the folk and 
country music of Canada and the 
songs of Kentucky and Tennessee. 
20 


As Ian, the tall, dark and extreme- 
ly handsome hero of the duo puts it: 
“Country music is coming, no doubt 
about it. But it’s not new to us. I 
started with it out in western Canada 
and Sylvia grew up in a small town 
where you couldn’t avoid it.” Havy- 
ing predicted this present shift in 
musical trends many years ago, Ian 
and Sylvia’s best selling album, Full 
Circle, was recorded in Nashville. 
“That’s a city,” Ian explains, “that 
really embodies everything we feel 
about life.” 


PAT BOONE now owns a string 
of restaurants in New Jersey (called 


simply Pat Boone’s Restaurant), a 
basketball team (the Oakland Oaks), 


di 


Let’s have a little chat with Billy Mize, a country boy 
with a twinkle in his eyes. His star will rise and rise. 


part of Australia and a lot of other 
things. And now he’s come up with 
an album called Departure with a 
signed note that reads, “At least once 
in every man’s life . . . he changes. 
Not in the superficial, physical or 
mental ways, but fundamentally, 
spiritually. He resolves once and 
forevermore whether to lead .. . or 
to be led. He will make his choices, 
or other’s choices will make him. 
And he makes a departure, not so 
much from where he has been, but 
toward what he must be. And he will 
never. be the same again.” Since Pat 
used to dress only in white bucks and 
his album shows him clearly wearing 
dark hushpuppies and semi-bellbot- 


Jack Barlow relaxes on the range in a rare good mood. 
He’s anxious to reveal a secret to us. Is it a naughty one? 


tom blue pants, I think we can safely 
say he’s changed. 

MARTY ROBBINS, country/pop 
star of the early sixties and a yery 
popular headliner with the Grand 
Ole Opry, has been’ hospitalized fol- 
lowing an apparent heart attack some 
months back. To date, he is still re- 
covering in a Nashville hospital. 

Folk singer-writer PHIL OCHS 
told John Carpenter of the Los An- 
geles Free Press, “ELVIS PRESLEY 
is still the myth to beat! His love for 
his mother, his cars, his army career 
. .. all perfect. I bet he ends up in 
politics. The way they packaged 
RONALD REAGAN out in Califor- 
nia . . . I think he could have the 
same thing happen to him. Most 


‘i 


people would pick Elvis over Reagan. 
I know I would!” 

Some items from the EVERLY 
BROTHERS: Don, Phil and their 
father Ike will make an appearance 
at the Newport Folk Festival. Ike is a 
very well-known traditional country 
music guitarist and will soon have 
his own album out on Warner Bros. 
Seven Arts. Also, an up-and-coming 
single, “The Fugitive,” was written 
for Don and Phil by BOB DYLAN 
after he caught their superb per- 
formance last year at New York’s 
Bitter End Cafe. 

What’s happening with - NBC’s 
recent purchasing of a new show call- 
ed Harper Valley, USA, written by 
JEANNIE C. RILEY? 


Roy Smith really makes ihe girls sizzle with his sexy 
voice and that glorious head of curly hair. Boy, oh boy! 


I 


And speaking of such things— 
what happened to BOBBIE GEN- 
TRY’s film script for Ode To Billy 
Joe? 


JERRY LEE LEWIS is doing six 
television shows from Memphis, call- 
ed simply Jerry Lee Lewis In Mem- 
phis. 

BILL CARLISLE signed with 
Chart Records and is busy in the 
studios already. Also, JIMMY C. 
NEWMAN’s record “Three” is a 
goodie to hear. It of course is another 
smasher written by TOM T. HALL. 


JUNIOR SAMPLES (Hee Haw’s 
funny man) has a new single out ap- 
propriately entitled: “‘That’s A Hee 
Haw!” @ 
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ON BIG CITY 


poe 


C&W sound to TVland with Hee Haw. 


Buck Owens has successfully brought the John Seward used to be a emben of 
the Kingston Trio before going solo. 


one of the most popular singers today. types. of music—from ballads to pop. 


Roger Miller's King of the Road has Glen Campbell’s TV show is one of the 


become a standard across the country. best highlights of this or any year. 


=< = 
SS 


Molly Bee and Rusty Draper show what 
C&W is all about on Swingin’ Country. 


HE When CBS decided to bring Hee Haw! 
back on the air as a midseason replace- 
ment series, well, that more or less 
brought the issue of “will country-western 
music and humor be of any interest to big 
city folk” to a dead halt! There can no 
longer be any doubt about it. 

It’s being proven again and again. 
First there was the Summer Smothers 
Brothers Show, starring GLEN CAMPBELL, 
but supposedly only for the summer. That 
didn’t last long—the notion that Glen 
could host a show for three months and 
then disappear, that is. So, soon there 
was The Glen Campbell Goodtime Hour, a 
year-round favorite for all kinds of music 
lovers. 

Then ABC tried The Johnny Cash Show 
last summer and found out that any 
thoughts of keeping Johnny off the air 
once the fall season began were utterly 
absurd, to say the least. Johnny’s magic 
was almost too big to believe. Like Glen - 
Campbell, Johnny had the two most im- 
portant things in the business going for 
him—one, his own musical charisma that 
audiences never tired of, and two, his 


SCREENS 


‘Dramatic star of Daniel Boone, Fess 


Parker, is a gifted singer as well. 
ability to attract top-notch guest stars, 
whether new or established, that would 
help to draw even larger viewing audiences 
for the show. 

And now BUCK OWENS, his Buckaroos 
and longtime music buddies are all madly 
at work in Nashville again, taping seg- 
ments for this year’s new country-western 
smash, Hee Haw! 

And how about some of these fan- 
tastic guest star talents the whole coun- 
try gets to get with, thanks to so many 
fine C & W variety shows! For example, 
there’s JOHN STEWART (once part of 
the famed Kingston Trio), whom Glen 
Campbell enthusiastically presented ear- 
lier this year. Thanks to Glen’s show, the 
talented composer of “Armstrong” (Stew- 
art's remarkable song about the first 
man on the moon) got national exposure. 

Other excellent folk and country-western 
talents to invade the homes of millions 
via these musical variety shows are: RICK 
(Rickie, it used to be way back when!) 
NELSON, singing his hit country-folk ver- 
sion of Dylan’s “She Belongs To Ne;” 
OLIVER, the 23-year-old boy from North 


Thanks to television, country music and its stars 


are in the living rooms of families all over the nation. . 


not just the small mid-western and southern towns, 
but the big-city folk too are tuning into country sounds. 


Es 


‘ mm Eat 
»~ 
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Lawrence Welk has one of the longest 
running musical variety shows on TV. 


Rick Nelson’s country-folk version of 
She Belongs to Me is no. one hit. 


Carolina, whose recordings of “Good: 
morning Starshine” and “Jean” have made 
him a rage among the young everywhere; 
ED AMES, singing everything from country 
ballads to spirituals; ROGER MILLER, whose 
“King Of The Road’ still knocks ‘em out, 
and many, many others. 

And of course, there are a multitude of 
regular country folk on big city’ folk’s 
screens with shows featuring such 
“Swinging Country” stars as MOLLY BEE 
and RUSTY DRAPER, or Daniel Boone's 
dramatic star recently turned singer, FESS 
PARKER; or there’s always the 67-year- 
old North Dakota farm boy with a baton, 
LAWRENCE WELK and all his “Champagne 


happier since working with Mr. Durante. 


Music Makers.” In addition, Jimmy Durante 
Presents The Lennon Sisters has been 
given a new chance at winning over 
America by having its time slot changed 
so that success will be no trouble for 
the four bouncy song stylists and their 
piano-playing friend. 

As’ for dramatic performances by coun- 
try folk—just look at.the way JIMMY 
DEAN scored bullseye several months 
back on ABC’s Movie of the Week, as a 
crocked character out to do no good in 
The Ballad Of Andy Crocker. The part was 
executed with such finesse that producer 
Aron Spelling has had another Movie Of 
The Week written specifically for Jimmy 
and is trying to build a series for him! 

All in all, it looks good for everyone 
‘cause everyone’s looking to that un- 
beatable country excitement for leisure 
entertainment! ® 
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Whether they’re hanging out at a local farm 
or tearing into an audience, The Flying Burrito 
Bros. are a group to watch out for 


coe 


Here are the fellows during a session at L.A.’s’ Ashgrove (The Burrito above is singing it his own way. His style 


Coffee House. Wonder just who their hairdresser could be? 


Wi Bang, crash, stomp, thud... 
ladies and gents—The Flying Burrito 
Brothers! . . . yahooooo! < 

And with that, what looks like a 
tribe of wandering who-knows-what 
lurch over tangled electronic equip- 
ment and tumble into their now well- 
known and loved style of singin’, cry- 
ing, laughin’, hollarin’ and yodelin’. 
Sometimes they acknowledge’ your 
presence, sometimes they only seem 


to notice each other. But it’s for darn: 


sure you notice them! Good luck in 


hr 


trying not to. > 


The Flying Burrito Bros. originally 
began with Sneaky Pete, who’s played 
steel in various country bands in the 
Midwest and California; Michael 
Clarke, formerly of the Byrds (the 
last to go before joining the Bur- 
ritos); and Gram Parsons, who had 
been playing country and blues with 


. the shortlived International Subma- 


rine Band until he too finally guested 
a while with the Byrds. 
Their sights and sounds are Amer- 
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‘is individual, but his hairdo is conformist these days! 


NOT A BUNCH 
_ OF LOAFERS! 


3B: 


: icana electric gospel, country, white 


blues and any and all extensions and 
combinations of these musical ele- 
ments—just check out their A&M 
album The Gilded Palace Of Sin if 


you don’t believe it! They have not - 


only served to influence the C&W 
LA sounds, they were, in part, re- 
sponsible for it. Two of them espe- 
cially came from the group that start- 
ed American rock-folk-country— 
The Byrds (most famous for their 
folk-rock treatments of Bob Dylan’s 
“Mr. Tambourine Man” and Pete 


Seeger’s “Turn, Turn, Turn!”). 

The Byrds were looking for a new 
direction when they met Gram who 
was pionering in the “country-rock” 
style. His group, The International 
Submarine Band, was not meeting 
with the kind of commercial success 
necessary to sustain its talented mem- 
bers, so Gram joined the Byrds for 
their famous “Sweetheart Of The 
Rodeo” album, which resembled 
Gram’s own Safe At Home Subma- 
rine album. 

After a Byrd trip to Europe and 


The Flying Burrito Brothers leave their burros and go modern with a nifty little truck. They’re driving to stardom. 


Africa, Gram split the group to 
pursue his own interests and to avoid 
the limits-of an established group like 
the Byrds. Chris Hillman, also from 
the Byrds, whose roots were original- 
ly in bluegrass and who’d also grown 
tired of his stay with the famous folk- 
rock group, decided to join Gram, 
and The Flying Burrito Brothers 
were born. Soon to join were Sneaky 
Pete on steel guitar, Michael Clarke 
on drums, and most recently, Bernie 
Leadon on rhythm guitar. 

Considered one of the finest steel 
players in Los Angeles, Sneaky Peate 
ties together and unifies the Burrito 
sound by literally “sneaking” in and 
out and around the Burrito’s songs 
with his fine fingerpickin’ guitar 
work. 

Michael Clarke, the other ex-Byrd 
turned Burrito, is basically trained 
in piano and drums. At the age of 
fifteen, he left Spokane and traveled 
to New York where he played 
drums “on every conceivable scene 
imaginable.” He hit the west coast 
at seventeen, where he met Jim 
McGuinn in San Francisco (Mc- 
Guinn is still with the Byrds today). 
Four years later, Michael left the 


Byrds to get out of Hollywood, and 
after a short retirement he too joined 
the Burritos. 

The result of this new group is 
not only an unusual approach to 
country music, but the Burritos are 
also a very fine interpretation of the 
transition from traditional country- 
western blues to the sounds of to- 
day’s electric musical revivals. 

“We are playing Roots music,” 
they say. “It’s that simple. It’s a form 
of love music, a binding type of music 
between peoples. Our music is simply 
saying: ‘find a way to love.’ And it’s 
all emotional because all our music 
takes all our emotions! 

“The Burritos exist solely through 
music,” they continue. “The music is 
just a shade different from what most 
people do in this area. It’s entirely 
US. We are involved in music of the 
spirit, or if you will, goosebump 
music.” 

Gram believes that goosebumps 
aré where it’s all at. “When the music 
is honest those bumps _ are 
usually the end result. Listen to the 
simplicity of gospel, country and 
blues. That’s where we’re at!” 

This return to the simplicity of 


Gram Parsons (second from left) and 
Chris Hillman (far right) are both 
Byrds turned into Flying Burritos. 


Roots music seems to be a reaction 
to the psychedelic generation label - 
which has “done more harm to young 
people than good,” believes Parsons. 
“We are playing with White Soul, 
and Soul is universal. And the univ- 
ersality of Roots music has stood the 
test of time. There are all sorts of 
geographical ‘forms of music. And if 
these forms are in a natural groove, 
they'll last. Music is going to branch 
out in a billion different directions, 
and a lot of musicians are getting into 
their own Renaissance from moment 
to moment . . . that’s also what the 


Flying Burritos are all about!” ie 


ELVIS PRESLEY: 
WILL DIVORCE RUI 


-— ABSOLUTELY NO ADMITTANCE! the sign out- 
side the film studio of Elvis’ latest film read. And it 
meant it. No one was to approach the king of song! 
Especially now... 

What’s really happening with the 34-year-old, hand- 
some, Tennessee-born, onetime truckdriver who stum- 
bled into singing and took the world by storm with his 
hip-swinging charisma? What’s with this perpetual se- 
clusion from just about everything and ‘everyone? 

“Outside of his bodyguards,” one of Elvis’ old cro- 
nies told us cynically, “Nobody gets nearhim anymore. 
It’s been this way for a long time now. He lives in his 
tightly guarded mansion near Nashville, with a Rolls 
and a solid gold Cadillac, and that’s the truth of it. . . 
just ask anyone.” : 

Well—not exactly. According to at least one rather 
famous Hollywood gossip columnist, Elvis has been seen 
time and again, but not in the company of his once 
adored wife, Priscilla Beaulieu, (whom he married in 
May of 1967), nor in the company of his beautiful 
cherished daughter (Lisa Marie), but in the company 
or just about every Las Vegas showgirl—headliner or 
chorus girl—that ever breezed through that tinsel-stud- 
ded town! : 

“What marriage?” a darkhaired, darkeyed female 
recently photographed with Elvis said, her eyes twinkling 
with humor over the idea that anyone still considers Elvis 
a married man. “Come on now, sweetie! Loverboy is 
hardly what you'd consider a ‘thomebody.’ Now let’s just 
get ourselves straight about all this. Elvis came to me. 
Sure I flirted, I hoped, I> did just : 


Elvis and his Pris at their wedding! Who could have known 
in those beautiful days that the music would have to end? 


about every trick in the book to get a 
date with him . . . but you can’t 
break up a happy marriage. Just ask 
Elizabeth Taylor! Ha!” 

Before we could ask her (let alone 
Elizabeth Taylor!) any more ques- 
tions the candid young lady disap- 
peared, leaving us to ponder her cyn- 
icism about Mr. Presley’s failure as a 
husband. 

“Don’t Cry, Daddy,” Elvis’ latest 
chartsmashing single, echoed some- 
where in the background, adding a 
touch of irony to the already con- 
fused scene. In the song, Elvis sings 
of the pain he feels over a dying 
marriage, especially when his young 
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child sees how hurt he is and can do 
nothing but reach out and whisper, 
“Don’t cry, daddy.” 

“That’s some song, eh?” a well- 
dressed Hollywood-looking man who 
claimed to be “one of Presley’s trust- 
ed agents,” said with a grin. “Yeah, 
it’s not like ‘the king’ to resort to a 
tearjerker, but Elvis really does that 
one up fine .. . don’t ya’ think? You 
see,” he continued, without waiting 
for a reply, “El needed a single like 
‘Don’t Cry, Daddy’ now. I mean with 
all the bad press about his divorcing 
Priscilla ’n all. Of course there’s 
nothing much to all these rumors 


about him and the Vegas show girls. 
That’s just a lot of phoney talk. Sure, 
. + . he was seen with a couple of 
ladies when he was playing the In- 


ternational Hotel in Vegas, but I 
mean, sO what? Everybody’s always | 
being seen with somebody, right? 
Nothing serious was happening any- 
way. The most important thing, and 
I’m sure you'll agree, is that El’s 
career is on the up—and for a guy 
who’s on top to begin with, that’s 
quite a feat, don’t ya think?” 
Definitely! Whatever else is or isn’t 
true, Elvis is scoring bullseye in 
everything he touches professionally. 


| 
| 
| 


} 


> 


Many years passed before 
Elvis finally married. 
When he did, everyone 
thought it would be for 
good. But suddenly 
everything has gone wrong. 
When the world finds 

out why—will they 
forgive him? 


HIS CAREER? ” 
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Whether it’s a television special, a new single, a new 
album, a new film role or a live concert—the Presley 
magic has become a habit with audiences everywhere- 
He’s stayed on top longer than just about any superstar 
in history and, as everybody knows, that’s the greatest 
trick you can pull! 

But what about all the ‘“‘bad press” Elvis has 
received these past months about his marriage? Can 
his career survive this? What will be the ultimate reac- 
tion of fans everywhere if rumors persist about alleged 
“court battles between Elvis and Priscilla over their 
two-year-old daughter and alimony settlements”? Will 
Elvis come out of all this a “villain” or a sympathetic 
figure? Will his faithful fans forgive or condemn him? 

Finally the large gray double doors, bearing the 
ABSOLUTELY NO ADMITTANCE! sign, open and 
Elvis can be seen, relaxing after the day’s filming. “You 
won’t probe too deep, will you?” a publicity man asks 
each reporter anxiously. Everyone agrees and promptly 
begins tossing out personal questions to “the king” any- 
way. But Elvis is nobody’s fool. He ignores what he 
pleases and answers only questions that concern his 
career, present and future. 

“T don’t plan too far ahead, but I’m real busy for 
a while now,” he says in a slow friendly Memphis 
drawl. “I got some movies out and some more coming 


What does Colonel Parker, she man ore made Elvis famous 
think now that his golden boy is playing the field again? 


out, did my gig in Vegas and I hope 
to go to Europe for a while now. I 
always promised I would and I’ve got 
some good, faithful fans over there. 

“This last film I did, Change Of 
Habit,” he continues, “it’s a change 
of pace for me, yeah. It’s more se- 
rious than my usual movies, but it 
don’t mean I’m aiming for a big 
dramatic acting scene, no sir. The 
way I’m headed, I want to try some- 
thing different now, but not foo dif- 
ferent. I did this film because the 
script was good, and I guess I know 
by now what the public goes for! 


“Most of the scripts that come my 
way are all the same. They’ve got a 
load of songs in them; but I did do 
a western’ last year called Charro, 
which hadn’t any songs ’cepting the 
title tune. It did have a couple of 
nude scenes, but they were cut out 

. anyhow, can you imagine a dra- 
matic western where the hero breaks 
out into song all the time?” And 
with that, he leaps up, singing loud- 
ly in a low voice, “Go for your guns! 
You’ve got til sundown to get out a 


1?? 


town! 


The set breaks up with laughter 
and Elvis looks pleased. This is no 
slow-witted hick from the backwoods 
the way many vicious columnists 
have tried best to insinuate for years. 
There’s a reason for Elvis’ astound- 
ing popularity with so many different 
audiences—it’s just Elvis! Get past 
thé brassy glitter that surrounds him 
like a shield, and you find a talented, 
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pleasant and seemingly honest young, 
hometown boy, quick to crack a joke 
or enjoy somebody else’s. 

Being a sex symbol for over a 
decade mayn’t be the most rewarding 
task a person could take on! Today 
the mere mention of his name takes 
on a special emotional meaning for 
millions of Americans, both adults 
and teenagers. For those who were 
barely in their teens when Elvis ex- 
ploded on the music horizon, the 
emotion today is one of real nostalgia 
for “the good-ol’days of rock & roll”; 
for those viewing him for the first 
time, the emotion is sheer amazement 
and adoration for the “superman” 
whose record sales all over the world 
have hit a number like 250,000,000! 

And while we’re admiring his track 
record, it’s hard not to mention 
Elvis’ 32 motion pictures (all top- 
grossing boxoffice hits), his 47 RCA 
single recordings which have sold 
more than one million each; his ap- 
pearance in 1960 on the Frank 
Sinatra Show, which brought him the 
highest fee ever paid for a single 
guest appearance on _ television 
($125,000); his own TV special last 
year, which received such high rat- 
ings it demanded a second showing 
several months later; his appearance 
in Las Vegas’ International Hotel, 
which brought him some of the best 
reviews in entertainment history; and 
in addition, his 10 certified ‘‘gold 
albums” (sold over a million copies 
each!). 


‘No—changing the shape of Amer- 
ican pop music, influencing the per- 
sonal ‘and entertainment tastes of 
teenagers and adults all over this and 
other nations, and literally opening 
the doors for any and every new 
teenage craze that’s zoomed into 
popularity since 1955—hasn’t been 
a-particularly easy task, and what's 
more, very few ‘Hollywood Stars” 
in the frenzied city’s history have 
behaved with as much quiet and sin- 
cere poise as Elvis has. Surrounded 
with the noise and hysteria of public 
controversy, filled with the fire of 
sudden, startling success and the 
shock of incredible and ever-increas- 
ing amounts of money it is safe to 
say that the still vital Presley era has 
been a highpowered hurricane of ex- 
perience for the otherwise “perfectly 
ordinary” young man from Tupelo, 
Mississippi. 


And so it is somewhat unlikely to 
even imagine anything ever really 
being able to come between Elwis 
and his adoring fans. Whether or not 
divorce becomes the final answer in 
his personal life today, too many peo- 
ple have experienced the tour de 
force that is Elvis, so that it’s incon- 
ceivable that anything (“bad press” 
or otherwise) could do him lasting 
harm. People loved Elvis long before 
he loved Priscilla, and they will con- 
tinue to love no matter how he chooses 
to get through these dark and painful- 
days of personal anguish. e 


How often as she grows will little Lisa Marie see her father if he should go away for good? She'll see him in the 
movies and she’ll see him on TV, but there may be a time when she asks, “Mama, why has Daddy gone so far away?” 
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+ Women Tell: 


HOW GLEN CAMPBELL MIXES — 
LOVE AND MARRIAGE =| 


HB Down in Delight, where Glen hails from, folks 
have it pretty well figured out why their famous 
hometown boy is such a success at singing and 
guitar pickin’ and acting—they say it’s because 
Glen’s “a good ole boy at heart, and that’s 
what counts!” 

Certainly there are millions who agree with 
this. You don’t become the kind of sensation 
that Glen has without having one unchange- 
able quality that not only captures the 
attention of all those who pay to make 
you a top recording, singing, television 
and moyie star, but also keeps you 
up there on top. Fashionable gim- 
micks don’t make it, not when 
you're talking about durability 
(and when you talk about Glen 
Campbell, you’re talking about 

a durable star!). 
Glen’s magic, as his wise home- 
town friends so aptly summed it 
up, really is that genuine “good ole 
boy at heart” feeling he radiates— 
whether he’s singing, joking, act- 
€ ting or whatever. Women es- 
pecially fall madly in love with 
his special brand of warmth and 
downhome charm. They feel they 
can trust him, confide in him, lean 
on him and care for him, because 
they sense that he really does care 


Glen is a man who cannot | 

help but give to those who 

— = ee. ~ need his warmth and 
es Se Se strength . . . but has 
he gone too far 
this time? 


about them, how they feel, what they 
think, what they like and what they 


don’t like. 
Naturally, most women do not get 


the chance to really get close enough 
to Glen to find out that this fantasy 
he evokes really is the truth! Not that 
they would be at all surprised to learn 
that their favorite singing star ac- 
tually is as sweet and understanding 
as he seems on television, records 
and films. The public is rarely deceiv- 
ed about performers the way many 
performers claim they are. As much 
as the “mysterious world of show 
business” would like its audiences 
to think that behind an entertainer’s 
mask or image, a completely different 
person exists, that rarely proves to be 
the case. Once celebrity interviewer 
Johnny Carson cornered Jimmy Dean 
and asked him outright, “Tell me the 
truth, Jimmy, what are the ‘sweet 
Lennon sisters’ really like?!” Jimmy 


~“audience instincts” 


paused a moment, tightened up his 


face as if he were about to launch into 


a vicious tirade against the girls, and 
then smiled, “They’re really sweet, 
Johnny! And that’s the truth of it!’ 

But in Glen’s case, there are three 
women who needn’t just rely on their 
to know how 
much love this gentle entertainer is 
capable of giving, almost selflessly. 

The first, and of course most im- 
portant, female that Glen brings his 
love to is his beautiful wife of ten 
years, Billie Campbell. 

“Everything’s happened so fast, 
it’s hard to believe, to accept it and 
take it all in,” Billie says of her dedi- 
cated husband’s incredible popular- 
ity. And- no wonder! Billie knows 
better than anyone what Glen went 


through to become an “overnight suc- - 
_cess” in about eight years! Then sud- 


denly, there he was—everywhere! In 


every record store, on every top-40_ 


The sweetness and generosity of country-western singing star Glen Campbell 


singles and album chart, on every 
television set and on every movie 
screen. And if he wasn’t there that 
moment, he’d be there soon enough. 

But Glen hasn’t forgotten what his 
Billie had to put up with for so many 
pre-miracle years. He hasn’t forgot- 
ten the frightened, starving, uncom- 
fortable years she shared with him, 
believing in the impossible dream 
when everyone she knew told her 
not to. 

“You know how Glen is,” say Bil- 
lie, “so sincere. He’s avery warm, 
sweet kind of guy. I guess when any 
two people marry, its a gamble. I think 
I w as scared, not about Glen—I 
knew how he felt from the begin- . 
ning. I just wished I was as sure 
about myself!” 

But seeing her husband fight the 
near-impossible odds of recognition 
year after year without losing confi- 
dence in himself and his talent, turn- 
ed Billie Campbell into something 
of a courageous fighter too. Anything 
she: could do to help Glen stay at 
peace with himself despite the dis- 
couraging path before him, Billie did. 
That’s what love can do, and today, 
although she had no way of knowing 
for so many years, Billie is enjoying 
the uncanny success and excitement 
she helped make possible for her 
husband! 

“He’s changed,”-she says brightly. 
“Everybody, changes as the years go 
by. We’ve both grown up. But we 
have the same likes as we always 
had. He likes to live fairly simply 
and so do I. We have close friends 
and we go to their homes and they 
come to ours, but we don’t go out 
on the town much. 

“T remember the day he brought 
home the song ‘The Dreams Of The 
Everyday Housewife,” Billie muses, 
hinting strongly that this song says 
more about their love than pages of 
interviews ever could. “When he 
came in with it he said, ‘I finally 
found a song for my honey!’ He was 
so’ excited about it. It was, he 
thought, like me. I always let him 
know how I feel about his music. I’m 
his best critic, even though he often 
teases me and tells me I’m tone-deaf. 
He’s very sure of himself musically 
and knows what he’s talking about. 
Just the same, he always wants my 
opinion too.” 

For Glen and Billie, success has 
been a closely shared, unifying rather 
than separating factor in their mar- 


not only makes him a success as a singer, but a success as a man as well, Tiage. He makes no pretense about 
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wanting her wherever his career leads 
“him. It’s just understood, he needs 
her love and she needs his. 

The same year Glen began pushing 
recording stars like Elvis and The 
Beatles out of their previously un- 
shakeable thrones, another country 
singer/writer tossed a mysterious 
something off the Tallahatchie Bridge 
and found herself standing side by 
side with Glen come Grammy 
Awards time. When Bobbie Gentry 
and Glen Campbell won (among a 
dozen other awards) “Best Female & 
Male Entertainers” from the National 
Academy of Recording Arts & 
Sciences, it marked a double-barreled 
victory for country music and coun- 
try musicians. The awards in the past 
usually went to pop singers like Bar- 
bra Streisand and Frank Sinatra, so 
the Gentry-Campbell sweepstake 
came as quite a surprise, but a well- 
earned one! : 

When, not long after winning their 
Grammys , Bobbie and Glen were 
seen everywhere together, singing, 
recording and taping various tele- 
vision shows, it was obvious that in 
many ways they were indeed a cou- 
ple. Not a romantic duo, though 
some maintained they were, but a 
“couple” united by their joint com- 
mitments to record and_ television 
audiences as a result of their inter- 
woven musical careers. 

“Certainly there’s a bond between 
us,” Bobbie says, somewhat startled 
by the question. “Glen and I have 
been friends for a long time. I know 
him very well. The reaction to our 


‘Hollywood _ film 


turns a sympathetic -ear to the problems of his co-star and friend, actress Kim Darby. Glen is a real friend! ? 


joint album (Campbell-Gentry) was 
very favorable. It really helped to 
give us confidence.” 

Often sharing the bill together as 
they toured the hundreds of towns 
and cities of America, the world 
Bobbie and Glen shared naturally 
became very precious to them both. 
“Only another entertainer can un- 
derstand the fears and doubts, joys 
and pains of being an entertainer!” 
And their relationship to date is liv- 
ing proof of this truth. 

The third woman in Glen’s busy 
life appeared last year when he took 
the next logical step of his career— 
movies. Paramount pictures chose 
Glen for their John Wayne co-starrer 
True Grit, and the result was instant 
stardom for two film newcomers— 
Glen, and a pretty young girl named 
Kim Darby. 

Like Glen, Kim was not terribly 
sure about herself and her place in 
this big Hollywood film with a big 
star like John 
Wayne. Together they learned the 
marvels and mysteries of making 
movies, and the experience was 
something neither of them will ever 
forget. 

Of course, Paramount didn’t give 
them much of a chance to fofget 
anything by quickly signing the duo 
to still another big boxoffice attrac- 
tion, Norwood. 


For Kim, meeting and getting-to - 


know Glen was one of the absolute 
best things that could have happened 


to her at that moment in her life. 


For one thing, her marriage to actor 


| 


James Stacy had just collapsed, leav- 
ing the young actress and her baby 
daughter alone in the world—or so 
it seemed to Kim during those dark 
and lonely hours. 


But suddenly there was Glen— 
smiling, encouraging understanding, 
sympathetic, kind and always wise. 
At a time when no man seemed 
worth caring for ever again, Kim 
Darby had the miraculously good for- 
tune of striking up a friendship with 
the kind of guy that could restore any 
brokenhearted woman’s confidence in ~ 
love. 

The remarkable change in Kim dur- 
ing the long and often tiring hours of 
filming, never went unnoticed. She 
opened up to everyone—“a changed 
person,” they said, and it was true. 


Often, when Billie Campbell came 
to visit her husband while he was 


filming both True Grit and Norwood, 


Kim would spend: hours with them, | 
chatting, laughing, getting to know 
and understand a man like Glen by 
getting to know and understand the 
people he’s chosen to love and care 
about. Billie, certainly, was on the 
top of that list, but it gave Kim a 
feeling of pride, as it did Bobbie 
Gentry, to know she was one of those 
people too. § 

It’s rare to find a man who’s open 
and confident enough to be able to 
love people the way Glen does. Billie 
Campbell, Bobbie Gentry and Kim 
Darby are-three women who -can 
really appreciate this rare-wonder. @ 
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For a while Bobbie was dating 
Gordon Kelly on a steady basis 
but then the romance was over. 


Bobbie's come a long way since her Delta 
days. She’s a very different woman now 
and she’s determined to live her own life. 


M@ Bobbie Gentry—no longer ac- 
campanied by her funky Delta-styled 
guitar strumming, standing in front 
of a 30-piece orchestra, wearing a 
jewel-studded hourglass gown slit all 
the way down one side rather than 
her usual bellbottomed levis—actual- 
ly insists that there has been no 
change in direction as far as her 
career is concerned! 

Amazing! Or confusing... or 
both, but whatever, there she is 
knocking late-night celebrity shows 
on their ear with brassy Vegas-styled 
numbers like “Fancy” or “Touch ’em 
With Love!” 

Remember her - - - Bobbie Gentry? 
The sweetheart of the Mississippi 
Delta, running barefoot through her 
grandparents’ Chickasaw County 
farm? 5 

Of course you don’t! It never hap- 
pened. The Bobbie Gentry who 
posed for album covers wearing a 
T-shirt and blue jeans, strumming a 
guitar somewhere in the backwoods 
of who-knows-where, was the figure 
of some creative public relations 
man’s imagination! . True, she was 
_ brought up in the Mississippi Delta 
country with her grandparents, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. B. Streeter, but Bobbie 
(who changed her last name to Gen- 
try after watching Jennifer Jones 
play a character named “Ruby Gen- 
try” in an old film—if Jennifer Jones 
could be Ruby Gentry, then she 
could be Bobbie Gentry!) left the 
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Recently Bobbie married 58-year-old 
gambling king William Harrah, which 
took all of Hollywood by surprise. 


BOBBIE GENTRY: 
“I AIN'T DONE 


Once a shy, introverted little girl in blue jeans on a dusty 
delta road, today Bobbie shines like a neon light on casino row! 


tural south and headed for big-city 
California at the age of thirteen! 

By the time “Ode To Billie Joe” 
occurred to Bobbie, she’d had more 
than enough time and experiences in 
California to call herself a city child. 
Working as a secretary and perform- 
ing in small night clubs, she even 
managed to pursue a degree at 
UCLA. In addition, she went to Las 
Vegas and put together her own 
‘vocal and dance group. 

“I wrote lots of songs before ‘Ode 
To Billie Joe,’ and they certainly 
were not in the Delta bag,” Bobbie 
says with candor and without hesita- 
tion today. The first album was only 
one facet of what I could do. I think, 
perhaps, that all these other direc- 


ya 


tions in music that I’m taking always 
existed. 

“Nashville is a product of the 
society—of the south. It reflects 
what’s going on. I obviously was in- 
fluenced by living in the south. Like, 
Bob Dylan came from someplace else 


-to go to Nashville. For me, it was 


going back home.” 

Because Bobbie has so many dif- 
ferent audiences today, it has meant 
in her case that she has a “scattergun 
market.” Financially this is not nec- 
essarily good. Success with one au- 
dience does not help significantly in 
building success with another. In 
fact, it can often hurt it. “What 
bag’s she in?” or “Whose side is 
she on?” are the kind of reactions 


performers who refuse to be pigeon- 
holed often get. 

While it’s certainly true that her 
Delta childhood is a powerful in- 
fluence in her music—she claims that 
she can remember “every stubbed 
toe and squeaky screen door”’—it’s 
also quite obvious that she is now 
seeing her roots from a different per- 
spective. Whereas she once was quick 
to put down protest. songs which 
make a political or social statement, 
her latest album contains her own 
social-statement song about hypocrisy 
in prayer meetings and overcommer- 
cialized preachers. Speaking of the 
song (“Glory Hallelujah, How They 
Sing”), Bobbie hesitatingly admits 
its social comment: “Yes, but I did 
it so nicely. So subtly. I wasn’t so 
much attacking the institution as the 
personalities who perpetuate it.” 

Whereas her former record pro- 
ducer (and ex-beau) Kelly Gordon 
insists “‘Bobbie’s mind and heart still 
are in Mississippi,” Bobbie herself 
claims: 

“T wanted to establish myself as a 
well-known performer so that I could 
work every year at Las Vegas or 
Tahoe—that sort of thing. That’s 
established now and it’s something 
that I like doing. My publishing com- 
pany is doing well. I’ve worked hard 
to get into the international market 
and now that seems to be coming 
around. Obviously, I want to do: well 
in the recording business, because 
that’s the main outlet for my crea- 
tivity right.now. 

“T didn’t have lots of time for writ- 
ing the way some of my. albums were 
scheduled, so to meet the deadlines 
I needed lots of material and began 
singing more of other people’s songs. 
The recent success of the Bacharach 
tune (“I'll Never Fall In Love 
Again”) in England will probably 
spark another new direction. 

“I'd like to get into films though 
I must say that I’ve never had strong 
aspirations to be a movie star. I’d 
like to do something if the right 
property came along and I could lend 
something-to it. But if it’s not going 
to mean anything, there’s no reason 
in the world for me to pursue it. It’s 
far more rewarding to continue in the 
areas I’m in now.” 

In “Fancy” Bobbie sings, “. . .’ve 
charmed a king, a congressman, an 
occasional aristocrat . . . got me a 
Georgia mansion and an elegant New 
York flat . . . I ain’t done bad. . .!”? 


No, she ain’t done bad! @ 
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M@ “No doubt about it! Waylon 
Jennings is one of the most exciting 
new country talents in years!” said 
a prominent Times critic after seeing 
a special country music show at Los 
Angeles’ Shrine Auditorium early in 
1969. Waylon really took that show 
and did with it the kinds of things 
all good performers dream of doing 
once they step out in front of what 
seems like the whole world, and 
begin playing the things that made 
them famous enough to fill an audi- 
torium as big as the Shrine. 

Last year marked many special 
moments for Waylon Jennings. In ad- 
dition to little things/like his Shrine 


Auditorium triumph, his remarkably _ 


successful country-western music ca- 
reer took on new importance with 
his sudden and well deserved break- 
through to a (generally) non - C&W 
audience. 

By crossbreeding country and pop 
music—adding, of course, his own 
special lusty 
together with The Kimberlys for a 
rare and radiantly fresh album. on 
RCA called Country-Folk. The al- 
bum not only turned a lot of heads 
around to appreciating the truly 
beautiful things that country styled 
pop and folk music can offer, but 
_ one cut in particular, “MacArthur 
Park,” (the unique Jim Webb clas- 
sic) was released as a single and 
went tearing up the top-40 pop charts 


sound—Waylon got _ 


In 1959, Waylon Jennings gave up his plane 
seat to Buddy Holly at the last minute. 
Hours later he heard about the fatal Midwestern 
crash which nearly claimed his life. 


Waylon Jennings, destiny’s fair-haired 
boy, is sad a moment, remembering Bud. 


having) hunted Waylon down. Did 
he have that special who-knows-what 
that turns audiences on? Could he 
hold pop as well as country viewers 
for (say) an hour? Could he handle 
guest stars? Could he... ? 


How 


RSE rand oaks a om 
Waylon with his white guitar plays. for 
his admiring fans, more fans than ever. 


sic! That’s the way the people want 
it.” The popularity of soul-western- 
country-pop-rock is at an all-time am- 
plified high, and performers like 
Waylon Jennings are going to keep 
it that way. : 

1969 marked something else too, 
something very special in the life and 
career of the thirty-three-year-old — 
singing star. It marked Sey one 


WAYLON J ENNINGS 
ESCAPED 


as well as country charts. That little 
‘miracle put Waylon right up there 
with the special ones, that rare bunch 
of C&W recording artists who every 
so often do the impossible by break- 
ing out past their own devoted list- 
eners and commanding the attention 
Ge., climb the charts) of record 
buyers not generally given to putting 
out a buck for the “hillbilly” sound. 
Bobbie Gentry, Glen Campbell and 
Elvis—they’re a few of the special 
ones who pull stunts like this. Last 
year, 
clan! 

With “MacArthur Park” coming 
out of every radio in the country, it 
wasn’t long before television talent 
scouts (made especially hungry for 
good country-western musicians be- 
cause of the tremendous success 
people like Johnny Cash, Buck 
as and Glen Campbell were 


“was a foot- “stompin” 
“Waylon Jennings joined the 


The answer was yes, and came in 
the form of a memorable one-hour 
Metromedia television special _ last 
October, called The Love Of The 


“Common People. 


Featuring what Waylon calls “the 
modern sound of country music,” it 
hand-slappin’ 
happy-hour of music that brought 
him and his guests nothing short of 
rave reviews from the press every- 
where. Like his previous filmed 
musical endeavors (Nashville Rebel 
and ABC’s Anatomy Of Pop), The 
Love Of The Common People show- 
ed once and for all that “you can 
take the country out of people, but 
you can’t take the country out of mu- 


decade from the fateful night Way- 
lon was obliged to give up his plane 
seat to the national rock ’n roll star 


“Buddy Holly, on the fatal midwest- 


ern flight which took the beloved en- 
tertainer’s life. 

Waylon will never quite forget that 
it was Buddy Holly who encouraged 


him and gave him a place for his 


music and talent as the electric bass 
player in the Holly troupe through- 
out 1958. 

After Budy’s death, Waylon was 
more determined than ever to be the 
kind of star he knew his late friend 


swould have wanted him to be. He 


moved to Phoenix, formed his own 
group and began to work at the form 


of country music (C&W and Rock/ 
pop/folk) that would someday lift 
him high above most of the music- 
makers around him. The combina- 
tion of style soon made him one of 
the top club attractions in the area. 
He appeared nightly at Arizona’s 
J.D.’s, where RCA’s Chet Atkins 
spotted him. 

Always interested in reaching 
beyond the country fields for the 
music he records and performs (a 
lot of it his own), Waylon has cut 
such songs as the Beatles’ “Nor- 
wegian Wood,” Tim Hardin’s “If I 
Were A Carpenter” and Jimmy 
Webb’s “MacArthur Park.” Singing 
in a contemporary vein, he avoids 
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“uptight, self-pitying, establishment- 
morality preaching songs.” His 
honesty about it all has made him a 
favorite on Grand Ole Opry and has 
made him a welcome guest on every 
country music show in the nation. 
Performing with an eye toward the 
modern outlook on the music busi- 
ness, he says, “There has ben a big 
change in country music. At one 
time, it was considered too far out 
if you had a minor chord in a song. 
We’ve moved a long way since then!” 
And obviously Waylon Jennings is 
one of the important things that’ve 
helped to move it. The young singer 
just seems to have been destined to 
do so. & 


Recently Johnny left the recording studios 
of Nashville behind for good and headed for 
California. No one really knows why ... . 

_.. but then no one really knows Johnny. 


MM Johnny sees the world through strange windows ... windows sometimes far away and sometimes so uncom- 
fortably close that they make life too real. His window panes (pains) are sometimes blue, sometimes rose- 
colored, and sometimes black. s : 

In the wide world of entertainment John Hartford, like Jimmy Webb, has been closely associated with 
Glen Campbell’s success. A brillant Nashville studio musician (guitar, banjo and fiddle), Johnny was already 
recording for RCA Victor when he wrote and recorded the song which was to become Glen’s theme, “Gentle 
On My Mind.” , 

John’s single release of the song was doing moderately well in the Country field when Glen put out his 
own version, which quickly sold over a million, bringing prosperity to both artists. Campbell be- 
came a superstar with his own network television show, and Johnny moved to Hollywood as a 
-writer-performer under the Smothers Brothers’ management, (Ken Gragen & Friends). 

When Glenn took over the Smothers Brothers’ summer television slot two summers 
ago, Johnny was a regular and often featured guest star. 

_ In 1967, John was awarded a Grammy by the National Association of recording 
Arts and Sciences for Best Country and Western Song, as well as one for the 
Best Folk Performance of the Year for the same song. 

But John Hartford is not the kind of man that show business goes well 
with. He’s a bit too private. He simply doesn’t see his life as one big dazzl- 
ing smash-hit record, song, guest appearance or motion picture debut. 
Johnny belongs too much to himself. 

At 31, he is a comfortable fellow in two cultures. His boots, rusty brown 
leather pants and matching jacket are “California Laurel Canyon Ranch,” 
yet when he speaks the words start deep in his throat, and come out with a 
resonant smack that makes you forget all about his Nashville days . . . and 
they were many. ; . 

His first five albums were recorded in Nashville, but recently it’s 
Hollywood that houses Johnny’s sessions. . 

“I had a fight on my hands in Nashville,” he says candidly. “I was- 
constantly being told to be careful you don’t turn off that country au- 
dience. They didn’t want me putting anything on a record that might 
not be aired on a country station. I guess there was a certain amount 
of compromise on the first few albums, but then it got less and less.” 

Part of what makes Johnny something of an enigma to so 
many worlds is that he’s a country boy who. digs today’s mod-rock atti- 
tude but does it in his own special bluegrass way. Still fond of Nash- 
ville, he’s hung around the LA country scene too long to really 
- think about going back right now. ig 2 ee 

As a youngster, Johnny migrated from his native St. Louis to Nash- 
ville and began working as a studio musician and songwriter for a music 
publisher. He was brought to the attention of RCA’s incredible talentfinder, 
Chet Atkins, by his friend Chuck Glaser. RCA signed him to an exclusive record- 
ing contract in late 1966. 

However, before turning to music as a career, Johnny did an enormous amount 


ae 


Like his songs say, Johnny prizes his country freedom In the highly competitive field of country rock, John Hartford 


and the wide open spaces. He’s still a drifting man. 


of things. He was a deckhand on the 
Mississippi, a signpainter, a radio an- 
nouncer, a commercial artist and 
even a student at Washington Univer- 
sity with an eye toward a degree in 
art. Still, music was his first love. 

He started fiddling for square 
dances in Missouri when he was fif- 
teen, after teaching himself to play 
his grandmother’s mandolin. From 
the fiddle, he switched to the five- 
string banjo. 

“A lot of people will certainly say 
it’s not a commercial instrument, but 
I just feel more at home with it and 
I seem to be able to express myself 
more with it.” 

After songs like “Blue Suede 
Shoes” took the music scene by 
storm, Johnny took up rock guitar 
in honkytonks around east St. Louis 
and west Memphis. 

“That was before you could get 
those slinky strings on your git-tar,” 
He says with a smile, “and we’d have 


to tune them way down low so you 
could push them half way off the 
neck . . . either that or put on all E 
and B strings!” 

The apprenticeship helped develop 
Johnny’s balanced outlook—“There’s 
a lot of fantastically real country 
music, and there’s a lot of garbage 
too!” 

Around this time he managed to 
form the first of his many bands with 
his two cousins, called The Sourwood 
Mountain 3. When this fell apart, he 
turn to radio D.J. work before event- 
ually crashing Nashville in 1965. 
There he earned the dual distinction 
of being an A-Team picker and the 
town “hippie:” 

“T don’t know . . . it was consider- 
ed in not to understand me! I tend 
to like the stuff rock groups are doing 
because they’re creative and original 
and that’s something ‘I’m very much 
into.” 

While having a liberal stance nat- 


towers above all of his contemporaries—in looks and in talent. 


urally: invited criticism, most were 
quick to admit that along parallel 
lines a conservative approach to 
maintaining the Nashville sound 
could eventually backfire too. 

“Nashville’s got their one-sized 
string section, they've got two or 
three vocal background groups that 
work all the sessions, and they have 
some really fine sidemen, but too 
often the same guys work the same 
sessions all the ‘time. It’s just too 
much. You’ye got to mix people 
around. The truth is that the big 
word down in Nashville now is ‘com- 
mercial.’ I wouldn’t be so hacked off 
about it if I didn’t love country 
music! 

“T think, actually, the reason I left 
Nashville,” John continues intensely, 
“was I wanted more freedom, al- 
though I understood at the time that 
I had as much or more freedom than 
anybody. But it’s a relative thing. I 
wouldn’t mind going back there to 


record. They do have incredible 
studios and some of the: best guitar 
and banjo players in the world— 
more so than out here in California. 
Matter of fact, it might not be such 
a bad idea to do the tracks back there 
and the sweetening out here! 

“Sweetening has been around 
Nashville from the start, but some- 
how the idea of recording a solo 
voice and accompanying guitar and 
rhythm one day and then dubbing 
in a 30-piece orchestra with voices 
the next day, always ran against the 
grain of country music. But Glen 
Campbell changed all that.” 

As a composer, Johnny’s versa- 
tility is reflected in both the songs 
he sings and the way he writes them. 
He often scribbles down pages of 
straight prose before he comes up 
with a verse or two of satisfying. lyr- 
ic. Often it may take him month to § 
complete a song. It took four months | 
to write “Front Porch.” Another 
called “Who’s That?” took him all § 
of eight minutes. i” 

There’s no Hartford Formula for a@ 
successful song. Johnny has a tend-@ 
ency to jump into lyrics feet first,4 
saying exactly what he thinks and 


that youthful exterior there is an a 
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feels. What he feels often can rangé 
all the way from black depression 
through the carefree caress of warm 
summer winds. And then there’s the 
Hartford humor—poems like, “Sup- 
port Your Local Law Enforcement 
Agency; This Week Commit The 
Crime Of Your Choice!” and songs 
like, “Month To Mouth. Resuscita- 
tion,” “The Wart,” or “I Didn’t 
Know The World Would Last This 
Long”—a mixture of irony, insight, 
absurdity and just plain fun, are all 
part of the Hartford genius. 

“In all current popular music,” 
one critic wrote recently, “there is, 
in my opinion, only one lyricist fit 
to be called a poet, and that’s John 
Hartford. He is a country-western 
writer, with roots in folk music.” 

This amuses John. That people not — 
only think they know what others 
really are, but also where their roots 
are—it’s almost too much. . 

A quiet man, both professionally~ 
and privately, Johnny is not likely to 
become an open. book for anyone. 
But then, that’s what his magic is all 
about. And it’s the kind of spell no 


one should break, for in doing so 
they just might lose John Hartford | 


forever. a 
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HEE HAW'S 


~ BUCK OWENS 


Country-Western 


M@ Buck Owens is so darn popular 
that all twenty-one of his singles have 
made number one on the country 
charts—without a miss. So naturally, 
with other country-western singers 
having hits on television, it was not 
much of a surprise when CBS tele- 
vision picked Buck to co-host Hee 
Haw with Roy Clark, originally as a 
summer replacement for The Smoth- 
ers Brothers Show. 

So popular was Hee Haw (billed 
as a “country-western Laugh-In from 


Nashyille”), that CBS brought the 


whole show back this season. 

“We try to generate some excit- 
ment and give them something to 
relate to,” Buck says, his irresistible 
smile flashing. “I think that’s im- 
portant to people. On the whole 
country music has not yet reached 
the point of providing that excitement 
because most of the performers feel 
that too much movin’ and groovin’ 
is an insult, that people won’t under- 
42 


_ Laugh-in 
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Well, maybe some wouldn't, 
but gee, 1 don’t feel that way. 

“Ive seen guys that didn’t have 
one record to their name go before 
all-country audiences and just slay 
them. For instance, these two boys 
that just started with some of my 
companies—The Hagers—they have 
a predominantly modern-rock-pop- 
Beatles sound although they do some 
country-western blues. And _— gee 
whiz, they can just wreck the au- 
dience, knock ‘em out. ~And_ this 
speaks well for that kind of per- 
formance.” 


stand it. 


Today country-western music on 
the west coast is a boom! Of the 650 
AM radio stations with all-country 
programming, California leads with 
24. Its tally of 258 country clubs con- 
siderably exceeds that of any other 
state. Several country-music _ televi- 
sion shows are videotaped in Los An- 
geles, and the top three country art- 
ists, Glen Campbell, Merle Haggard 


aa 
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and Buck Owens himself all live in 
southern California ‘and record in 
1 ke) Uhtancelexe f : 
All of this, as Buck well knows, 
is possible in California because of 
the great Okie invasion which began 
in. the thirties and has ‘continued 
for over. three decades. Hundreds 
of thousands who — migrated to 
the west coast were . from the 
south as much as the midwest, 
but the vanguard consisted of refu- 


gees from the dustbowl of Oklahoma. 


eastern New Mexico and Texas. 
“['m not kidding myself, all the 
people who come to see our shows 
are not country-western fans,” Buck 
says. “Most of them are just curious 


to see if we still look like we're 
pickin’ cotten or something. They 


want to see what all this country- 
western noise is about. Most of the 
time, the crowds are good just about 
ever’place. But of course California 
is awfully good. Its the economics. 


The working people got more per 
capita income and more livin’ mar- 
gin. So I would say they rank with 
the best of them.” 


Buck, who grew up in Mesa, Ari- 
zona, got married at 16 and five years 
later moved to Bakersfield. He starved 
along. with most every other country 
musician in that decade. It was about 
that time he divorced his wife Bonnie 
Owens (who later married country 
star Merle Haggard) and began 
working on a new style of music, one 
which would by the early sixties 
make him and his backup group The 
Buckaroos among the top in the 
recording business. 


In 1965, Buck and_ his personal 
manager McFadden set up OMAC 
Artists Corporation, a west coast 
booking agency in Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia. Today it is the third largest 
Country agency in the nation with 21 
acts, including Merle Haggard and 


“vision 


The Strangers; The Hagers, Sheb 
Wooley-Ben Colder, Susan Raye, 
Bonnie Owens, The Buckaroos, and 
of course Buck himself. 

Naturally, when. Buck scored Hee 
Haw this year, so did his OMAC 
Artists Corporation. Often the tele- 
show. features many of 
OMAC’s clients, just as Buck’s trav- 
eling tours do, The staff.of 25 (in- 
cluding Buck’s son, sister and moth- 
er!) is close-knit, hardworking. 
young and promotionally oriented. 

As Buck puts it: “The story song 
seems to be getting less and less and 
the modern lyric more popular. Like 
gee, you know, I have some radio 
stations in Bakersfield. One on AM 
plays country western and the other 
plays rockum-sockum type music on 
FM. You know, the underground 
sound, the ‘acid’ sound. The only 
problem is that while the under- 
ground station pulls a good four or 
five rating, none of the merchants 


Why is Buck Owens the top draw 
in the country? Why is Hee Haw 
back on television? Luck? Magic? 
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will buy advertising. And let's face 


it. That’s the name of the game. /?’s 
the economics!” 


And Buck Owens should know. 
Just the way he knew that the first 12 
Hee Hew shows taped in Nashville 
for last summer would win him a 
permanent slot in CBS’ midseason 
schedule this year. This is no hit or 
miss  country-western “Laugh-In” 
he’s running! The man who is a prin- 
cipal stockholder in radio stations, 
who has a syndicated half-hour ranch 
‘show from Oklahoma, who owns 
music publishing companies, who 
puts out Guitar Method Courses 
el ple) ve i erefo) our ams revere) xe Cp mR a pOMONU ZIT 
recording studios, drive-ins, cattle 
ranches and theaters—has a right to 
be the brains behind a success like 
Hee Haw. 


“Look,” he says frankly, “I'm 
filthy rich. I don’t have to put up with 


anything.” e 
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Dashing through America with his 
pop star wife Lulu, British Bee Gee 
Maurice Gibb takes time out to chat 
about his group’s new television 
show Cucumber Castle, as well as 
his love for country music 


_ 
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Maurice is the young man in the group 
above wearing the snazzy stripes on his f 4m B ) 
bell-bottoms. The Bee Gees will be ~~ h eC 
as famous here as they are in London. pes ee ; Ces 
Mi Maurice Gibb, all of twenty § i 
years old, visiting America without © 
his brother Robin (together they . 
make up the heart of England’s me- ~~ | 
lodious Bee Gees), in the company ~~ 
of his bright-eyed pop star wife Lulu 7 
—was an hour late for our interview. | ~ 

During the hour several concern- ~~ 
ed public-relations people rushed in |) 
and out of the large, sunny front of- ~~ 
fice (practically spilling out on LA’s | 
ever-famous Sunset Strip), and as- | 
sured me that their young client 
would be in any moment, that this 
was terribly unlike Maurice, and that 
he would be well worth the wait. 

He was! There can be no question 
about that. From the moment he 
flew out of his chauffeured limousine 
into the office, breathlessly babbling 
something incoherent about ‘“—the 
driver... he... got lost! I mean, 
can you imagine? . . . we left the 
hotel ... Lulu and I... you see, we 
had to drop Lulu off first somewhere 

. can’t think where right now .. . 
oh well, doesn’t matter . . . did she 
call? ... did you happen to . . . who 
are you?...oh, ’m.. . I’m Maurice 
Gibb .. . are you... . uh. . .are 
you? . . . who are you?” Maurice 
was worth waiting all day for. 
Pax primary reason for Maurice’s 
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visit to the States was something 
called Cucumber Castle— a 13-week 
television series, dreamed up by 
Maurice and Barry Gibb. 

“Tt will be aired in both Britain 
and the United States this year,” 
Maurice said proudly, “and will star 
Barry and myself along with lots of 
guest stars and lots of songs. Lulu’s 
going to be in it . . . Richard Harris, 
Vincent Price . . . oh, lots of people. 
It’s really quite a wild idea, set in the 
17th Century, Tudor England, in 
medieval dress. The concept was of 
a Laugh-In-type show with sketches 
worked out so that the punch line is 
a sudden contrast between the Tudor 
times and a confrontation with the 
20th Century. And music, of course 


4... we will try to have as many as. 


four songs in each episode.” ¢ 

Television, music and stardom are 
hardly foreign to any of the Brothers 
Gibb (i.e., Bee Gees). At the average 
age of ten, they starred in their own 
weekly half-hour television series in 
Brisbane, Australia. Maurice, his 
twin brother Robin (who recently 
departed from the group to try it 
solo) and Barry, the eldest, are hard- 
ly a fluke, instant, overnight, just- 
add-water success group. Maurice 
was but 12 years old when Austra- 
lia’s Festival Records released the 
very first Bee Gees single in January 
1963, an original Gibb Brothers com- 
position titled “Three Kisses Of 
Love.” The dise- made the Top 20, 
and since then the Brothers have yet 
to stop supplying their eager fans with 
the kind of music that is so rare for 
most but so natural for them. 

Leaving Australia in early 1967, 
_the Bee Gees began a lengthy series 
of recording sessions in London. 
From this marathon of studio dates 
came the first of their smash-hit discs 
produced in Britain, “New York 
Mining Disaster—1941.” 

“Tt’s funny,” Maurice said, shak- 
ing shis very-British hair, “but the 
disc jockies here in the State didn’t 
help us much with ‘New York Min- 
ing Disaster.’ They kept on telling 
their listeners that the song was being 
done by ‘a British group.’ Well wow, 
.that’s a big help! I mean, everyone 
kept on thinking we were the ‘new 
Beatles’ or something. It was partic- 
ularly tough ‘cause that song, quite 
coincidentally, did sound sort of 
Beatle-ish. Then, of course, our al- 
bum came out and put a permanent 
end to all that rubbish. No one says 
we sound Beatle-ish now.” 
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Maurice joins another Bee Gee, Barry 
Cucumber Castle. This humorous show 


“New York Mining Disaster— 
1941” was, however, one of the few 
truly great pop records to hit the 
charts in *67. Beautiful, haunting 
and (as with all their great songs) in- 
credibly elusive, like a faded news- 
photo, the brothers wrote it one night 
in the dark, not even knowing that 
there really had been a mining disas- 
ter in New York, not in 1941. but 
in 1935. 

“Obviously songs just don’t come 
out of the air,” Maurice said. “Some- 
times I'll just sit down at the piano 
or the organ . . . I really love to play 
the organ . . . and just sort of play 
a melody, develop it, listen to it, you 
know? That’s the way ‘To Love 
Somebody’ started. I kept playing this 
melody on the organ, only at first I 
thought I was writing more of a con- 


certo, just something for myself, but 


Barry came over to me and said, 
‘Hey, that’s great: I like that Let’s 
put some words to it.’ And we did.” 

For most Bee Gee enthusiasts, “To 
Love Somebody” is nothing less than 
an all-out celebration of music. Over- 
flowing with their famous, unashamed 
pop sentimentality, ecstatic sobbing 
crescendos built on luscious: layers of 
harps, violins, guitars and, of course, 
Barry’s unmistakable voice, the song 
and all those like it which soon fol- 
lowed (‘“Words,” ‘Massachusetts,” 
“Gotta Get A Message To You,” “I 
Started A Joke,” “I Can’t See No- 
body,” “With The Sun In My Eyes,” 
“Holiday,” “First Of May,” “World” 


. | 
Gibb, for a segment of the new show, 
promises to be one of TV’s high points. 


etc.) brought their unique vision a 
very special place in the world of 
popular music. 

“Composing has to be an occupa- 
tion and a hobby. What free time we 
get is used up working on new ma- 
terial . . . but that’s why we love it. 
We’ don’t think of songwriting as a 
task. It’s good fun. And it is all so 
worthwhile when a song gets to its 
final stage, when it is there on a 
demo record or something so that we 
can stand back and listen to it and 
decide about how we want to record 
it . . . what arrangements we want, 
what instruments we want to use and 
everything. 

“We’ve recently built a studio in 
this huge castle-like townhouse. Lots 
of times we just jam together with 
other musicians, like the Beatles or 
Eric Clapton or whoever “is over. 
Sometimes we even record there. It’s 
really fantastic, especially because 
everyone is so busy all the time and 
we would never have time to jam 
otherwise.” 

While filming Cucumber Casile, 
both Maurice and Barry took a huge 
delight in touring the racks of Lon- 
don’s famed costumers, selecting the 
rich and gaudy outfits for their show. 
At one point (while fitting them- 
selves into the antique suits of armor 
used for a hilarious “tennis match” 
sequence played with cannonballs), 
Maurice found himself trapped like 


a sardine in a can when the neck- — 


piece and visor of his armor sud- 
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denly snapped shut. It took several 
film crew technicians over 45 minutes 
to retrieve Maurice from the heavy 
metal hinge. Refusing the doctor’s 
advice to go to the hospital, he 
decided instead: to rest a while and 
have some lunch. However that 
plan too was foiled when Maurice 
discovered that he still could not get 
the heapiece off in order to eat. The 
solution? “They  spoon-fed me 
through the latticed front of the hel- 
~” 

Often even the hardened film 
techinicians were literally reduced to 
tears of laughter. Some sketches took 
twice as long to film because camera- 
men could not cope with the ad-libs, 
jokes, impersonations and carryings- 
on. 

Things like Vincent Price benignly 
yawning his way through a dueling 
sketch with Maurice and Barry, leav- 


‘ing the boys shivering in only leo- 


tards and tights, while Scots singer 
Lulu (filmed in magnificence at the 
first light of morning) sang her heart 
out and Camelot star Richard Harris 
burst into the scene wearing his 
Cromwell outfit, declaring- loudly, 


“What am I doing in this century? 
Get me out of here!!”” Even Sammy 


Davis Jr., in London on a cabaret 


engagement, joined in the fun as a 
duck-hunter pursued through the un- 


dergrowth by two very large 
ducks’... 

“It was really so much fun,” Mau- 
rice beamed. “We're really very 
pleased with the results so far. Of 
course, the real art of making a com- 
edy film is in the editing, and we are 
geting the best professional help that 
we can in that department. 

“Right now we just have to sit 
back and wait a while. Well, of 
course, there’s more to it than that. 
We're writing a lot of songs. Have 
you heard our country-western song 
‘Don’t Forget To Remember’? We 


really loved doing it. It didn’t get 


that big a run here in the States, but 
it did quite nicely in England.” 

It’s not at all surprising that a 
British fellow like Maurice Gibb 
would flip for country-western mu- 
sic. He has a great sense of the ro- 
mantic. “I’m a bit of a raver,” he 
readily admits. “I love Johnny Cash. 
~ Our song ‘The Lord’ is for him.” 

If Maurice is good at making at- 
tention-getting entrances, his wife, 
singer-actress (To Sir With Love) 
Lulu is even better. Unaware of Mau- 
rice’s interview having been delayed 


because the driver got lost after 


Maurice and wife Lulu will be two of 
the stars in a new TV series with the 
most unusual title of Cucumber Castle. 
The show promises to be a 17th century 
Laugh-In. The guest stars will include 
such very famous personalities as Sam- 
my Davis Jr., Richard Harris and Vin- 
cent Price, In addition to the laugh- 
ter, there will be about four songs in 
each episode, so be ready to tune in! 
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dropping her off, Lulu popped in, 
full of cheery chatter for everyone, 
hugging her startled husband af- 
fectionately, and extending her hand_ 
to me declaring loudly; “Ahh, you 
must be Barbara!’ (1 wasn't, of 
course, but it really didn’t matter.) 
_ Lulu really is as charming as most 
people have a feeling she is, and her . 
sudden concern for Marice, when she 
realized she had just broken into ir- 
reparable pieces her husband’s inter- 
view, was as touching a display of 
love as anyone could have asked for. 

Since going back to where we 
were (before Lulu’s explosive en- 
trance) was out of the question, Mau- 
rice gave her one of his “it’s-all-right- 
love” smiles, and Lulu officially join- 
ed the interview. 

“Actually it’s a lot easier to be 
married to someone who is also in 
the business,” Maurice said, answer- 
ing my query about show-business 
marriages. “I mean, Lulu under- 
stands. If I’m recording late, or out 
on a tour or whatever, I don’t have 
to worry that she’ll be wondering 
what on earth could keep-me away. 
She knows! It’s the same thing that 
keeps her away at times. This way 
there’s no hassles. We understand 
each other.” 

Lulu smiled in agreement. “Do you 
want me to move out of the picture?” 
she offered, noticing my camera. 
“Move into it?! Oh... but... 

She looked for a sign from Mau- | 
rice, and got it when he pulled her 
in close to him posed proudly. No 
wonder he writes such beautiful 
melodies! __ ® 
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MM “She’s an incredible broad!” says top-notch folk- 
country-pop writer Tim Hardin. For most, that would 
make Karen something of a legend even if you haven’t 
heard her. 

Then there’s listening to her! That’s a whole big thing 
in itself. An experience, most would agree. An ear- 
trembling happening, in fact. No, she’s not loud or 
anything like that. Well, she can be, but she isn’t. Karen 
has her own very special way of getting your attention. 
She just sort of opens her mouth and makes this ab- 
solutely astounding 'sound. It sort of shakes and cracks. 
It’s somewhere in the air, coming apart all around you. 
Its . . . well, it’s . . . it’s just Karen Dalton. If you 

_ hear her sing, you will not likely forget that you have! 

Born in Texas, more years ago than befits the normal 
pop star, Karen grew up in Oklahoma. She left home 
to sing in Kansas City and later in San Francisco, be- 
coming the fourth member of a singing-songwriting pack 
whose other members were Tim Hardin, Fred Neil and 
Dino Valente! 

Now that’s a mighty fine way to start off a career! 
Surrounded by men who’ve written songs like “Reason 
To Believe,” “If I Were A Carpenter” (Tim Hardin), 
“Everybody’s Talking,” “The Dolphins,” “The Other 
Side Of This Life” (Freddy Neil), and “Get Together” 
(Dino, Valente). That’s a really fine way to start a 
career! ° 

Individually and collectively Karen, Freddy, Tim 
and Dino tried peddling their wares to an impressive 
amountof uninterested big wheels in the music industry 
during the legendary pre-folk era 60’s and soon found 
themselves casually starving to death along with other 


nobodies like Bob Dylan, Dave Van Ronk and John- 


Sebastian. 

_ When Karen first met Bob Dylan he was just about 
‘all of seventeen. To this day she remembers with great 
humor how funny it was with Bob because he had to 
lie about his age in order to play any of the local village 
coffee houses! 

Around this time, Karen managed to form a group 
called “The. Trio.” It featured Tim Hardin on guitar 
and Richard Tucker on bass, but fell apart when Karen 
married Richard. rs 


Naturally, New York City was the marketplace 
where you could see the greatest things happen, but. 


Karen was restless and didn’t want to stand around and 
wait. She and Richard moved to Boulder, Colorado, 
doing local gigs and gradually becoming the social 
nucleus of a “hip” community which included Tim 
Hardin (again), singer Judy Roderick and film-maker 
Stan Brakhage. 

“Back in New York they forgot me,” Karen says, 
“just because I disappeared!” What really happened was 
that it was so great living in the mountains (though the 
living was poor), that Karen forgot about most every- 
thing else! 3 i 

“T like being alone,” she admits. “If you don’t like 
solitude then Colorado will drive you nuts! You can 
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The cracks and bruises in Karen Dalton’s voice 
tell her rugged tale better than anyone could - 


Introducing: 


KAREN 


go for days without seeing anyone, especially if you 
don’t go out and nobody drops by. I like that! I do go 
to New York to record because I figure if I stay in 
Colorado people will begin to call me ‘Widder Dalton’ 
and then I’d never get out!” 

All that mountain living wasn’t perfect, however. 
Richard had to trim trees to make a living, and Karen 
found herself working as a maid for $1.25 an hour, 
part-time for people in their homes, part-time for a fra- 
ternity. “You think it’s temporary and . . . suddenly, 
it’s your life!” she says furiously. 

Fred Neil is himself something of a hermit (or as 
Karen puts it “Fred is like a cowboy. Only when you 
think about him you would see him petting the cows! 
Now he’s in Florida trying to teach dolphins to talk, or 
rather trying to teach them to talk English!” Freddy 
spoke of Karen to Capitol record producer Nick Venet 
(“Nick is a great producer!” Karen boasts). He then 
went to Colorado and asked Karen to audition for Venet 
in New York. She did. Just eight bars of Freddy’s “A 
Little Bit Of Rain” led to a recording contract and . 
eventually to a gig as the featured singer in Danny Kalb’s 
new group. However, Kalb’s other commitments prevent- 
ed Karen from continuing with him, so she decided 
right then and there to go it alone. 

“J don’t think the ultimate musical trip is perform- 
ing for an audience,” Karen told us with her incredible 
candor. “You do good sets and you do bad sets. 
Recording is the trip! A finished record bears about as 
much resemblance to the group’s live performance as a 
finished movie does to the action it’s shooting. It is in 
the editing and overdubbing and balancing and master- 
ing that the record is made. The recording is the most 
important thing. 

“My album took thrée days, three separate sessions. 
We knew what we wanted and we went in and did them. 
I like it a lot, and Nickie did a great job producing. 

“My mother,” Karen continues, “is a better singer 
than Billie Holiday! She’s an evangelist. She goes to 
revivals. Me? I go to love-ins! When I receive flowers 
now, from people who admire my music or whatever, 
I think ‘how nice.’ The only ‘time I ever got flowers 
before was when I was sick. And when I was married 


. . . but that-can be a form of sickness too . . .” She 
laughs that Dalton, mind-shattering laugh. 

“The only thing I do well besides play music is 
ride horses. I am really good at riding . . . really! When 
I was in Colorado I used to take care of thoroughbred 
horses; I loved it but you had to get up at six in the 


morning and feed them and they were always being 
sick and having babies and they took so much time 
there wasn’t time left for music . . . so I quit the horses 
thing.” 

Well, you can’t say you haven’t heard of Karen 
Dalton after this. Now there’s nothing left for you to 
do but close the circle by going out and really hearing 
her .. . her music. e 
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Without June Carter, Johnny Cash—king 
of country-western—is nothing and he ae _— 
knows it. Why then does he expose her . eee 

to the terrifying dangers of his life? : 


JUNE CARTER: 
THE DANGERS 
OF BEING 
MRS. JOHNNY CASH 


The atmosphere inside was tense to say the least! But then one could 
hardly call San Quentin prison just another “gig” for an entertainer. 
No, places like San Quentin and Folsom prison are rarely high 
on a performer's list of desirable concert-tour stops! They are, 
however, Johnny Cash territory. 

Huge steel-and-concrete fortresses surrounded by wire fences 
and iron gates with lookout towers all around are hardly sights 
to stir your musical spirits. But there they all were—“the Cash 

people,” as the guards called them, shuffling about nervously 
between two gray windowless battlements, in an enclosed 
tunnel-like structure. 
Pacing back and forth like a haunted man, his jaws 
working till the muscles in his face stood out beneath 
his weatherbeaten complexion, Johnny looked, as they 
say, uptight. Certainly this was not the first time the 
singing-king-of-hard-times had faced a prison full 
of boisterous, demanding inmates. These were his 
people. He’d gone after them with all he had, and 
as a result of his stubborn commitment over the 
years to these “forgotten men,” Johnny’d earned 
himself one of the biggest reputations in music history. 
Suddenly an assistant prison warden appeared and 
began waving impatiently at “the Cash people,” 
indicating that they (and all those with them), 
should get moving into a garage-like building known 
as their theater. Two guards made sure that every- 
one who walked through the little gate had their left 
hand stamped for identification. Walking across the 
inner yard where the rooftop guards’ catwalk could 
be seen (“just like in the movies,” someone whis- 
pered), you could hear the prisoners running down 
the stairwells that would eventually lead them to 
the long theatre. 
Once backstage, more real confusion started. For 
half an hour or more the tension built. Why weren’t 
they on? Johnny, wearing his gray slacks and high- 
button black shoes with a blue open-collar shirt and 
traditional black coat, stomped around like a lion. 
Waiting (a bit more patiently) with him behind the 
curtain was Carl Perkins—one of the headliners on the 
Cash tour—The Statler Brothers, and of course The Carter 
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Family, including Johnny’s wife June 
Carter. 


All at once a guard entered and 
to the amazement ,of everyone said 
irritably, “These men are getting 
restless. Don’t you think it would be 
a good. idea for you to go on?” 


Johnny blinked angrily but before 
he could really collect himself and 
come back with a reply, June whisk- 
ed in just in time saying, “Oh, we 
were waiting for word from you.” 
And with that, she collected her sister 
and mother, and the Carter Family 
went on. 


__ The crowd on the other side of the 

curtain yelled, whistled, roared and 
shouted. The Carters were occasional- 
ly heard joking and singing, answering 
the crude but well-meaning catcalls 
with some pretty sharp lines of their 
own. “Keep your hands out of each 
other’s pockets,” Mother Maybelle 
Carter quipped at one point, and the 
men cheered and laughed. There was 
no getting around it, the reaction 
from the prisoners when they saw 
those three women trot out there be- 
fore them was pure, wild, unashamed 
lust! 


Johnny stood close to the curtain, 
listening intently. His face seemed 
more relaxed, and every now and 
again he’d smack his hands together 
and grin big and proud. Hey, man, 
wasn’t his June something else! 

Suddenly, The Carters were back- 
stage again and the inmates could be 
heard calling frantically for more. 
Almost as if the erithusiastic crowd 
out there gave no sign of whether 
she had done well or not, June 
hurried into her husbands arms and 
waited for him to tell her. Of course, 
nobody with ten ears could have 
heard what Johnny told her over all 
that hollering out there, but from the 
looks of June’s big smile, he must 
have been awfully pleased. 

With Carl. Perkins onstage for a 
‘while, Johnny and June talked 
briefly about how he wanted certain 
things to work when The Carters 
joined him later in the show. AI- 
though he himself had not been on 
yet, the almost panicky stage fright 
he’d projected so strongly less than 
an hour ago was completely gone. 

But the answer was obvious. Johnny 
had been distraught about the show 
all right, but his stage fright was not 
for himself. It was for June that he’d 
been practically trembling. As if she 
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wasn’t the seasoned, fearless per- 
former that she is and has been for 
more years than she can remember, 
Johnny had been worried. Would 
things go all right? What if there was 
some unforeseen trouble? Would she 
know how to handle angry or over- 
enthusiastic inmates? Would some- 
one yell something that would upset 
or frighten her? And most of all— 
would ‘she be out there in front of a 
lusty, highstrung crowd’ of men, if 
it weren’t for him? 


Carl finished singing “Blue Suede 
Shoes,” and Johnny knew it was 
nearly time for him to leap out there 
with enough enthusiasm to meet 
what seemed like a_near-hysterical 
roomful of people. June sensed the 
energy he was mentally gathering up, 
and gave him a quick hug before 
joining The Carters again onstage. 


That seemed to be all he needed 
for a courage-booster. Just June, her 
unspoken encouragement and in- 
credible understanding about every- 
thing he’s éver had to face. As he’s 
put it so often: “June deserves most 
of the credit for anything successful 
that’s come my way!” 


Pulling back the curtain just 
enough to watch The Carters ready- 
ing the audience for his entrance, 
Johnny smiled admiringly at his brave 
and beautiful Mrs., out there bring- 
ing a ray of her miraculous sunshine 
into the lives of so many disillusion- 
ed, lonely misfits. Watching her 
triumph like that made him feel in- 
spired. He was not only dead-proud 
of her performance, he was literally 
inspired himself to get out there with 
something extra-special. 


Grabbing the curtain with one 
hand, his guitar slung over his 
shoulder (ramblin’ boy style), John- 
ny gave forth with a startling: “YEH! 
HOOEEEY! YEH! YEH!” and shot 
across in front of the side curtain, 
shaking hands with prisoners in the 
front row and causing one hell of a 
happy ruckus! 


While confused lighting engineers 
tried hopelessly to keep at least one 
spotlight on the incredible perform- 
er during his surprise audience at- 
tack, The Carters (especially June) 
looked as if they just might bust with 
excitement and joy. 


Then, as quickly as he’d jumped 
into the audience, Johnny leaped 


onstage, his band gathering behind 
him, and began coming across with 
the kind of stuff that has made him 


the beloved “Marshal Dillon who 
doesn’t care what you were before 
...just what you are now!” 

“Hey all of you!” he shouted good- 
naturedly. “I’ve been here three times 
and I feel I know how you think 
about some things. Some things it’s 
none of my business what you think, 
and there’s some things I don’t give 
a damn what you think!” The crowd 
roared their approval. 

“San Quentin, -you’ve been a liv- 


June Carter and Johnny Cash, husband and wife in real life,make great music together while Johnny plays guitar. 


ing hell to me,” he sang out. The 
guards looked up and the audience 
went quiet. “Mr. Congressman, you 
don’t understand,” he continued 
through the hush. “What good do 
you think you do? Do you think I'll 
be any different when _ you're 
through? [ll leave here a wiser and 
a weaker man! . . .” The cons cheer- 
ed him on. “San Quentin, may you 
burn in hell!” he screamed out the 
last line and the inmates screamed 
back with him. 

As usual, Johnny had them right 
on the edge. A notch higher and the 


place would have exploded, but he 
knew just how and when to stop it. 


“Say, I want to bring a special lady 
up here with.me for a special song, 
OK?” And with that, June (with 
much audience approval) joined 
Johnny for their famous duet of 
“Jackson.” 


With June out there with him, 
helping to keep things together, John- 
ny felt on top of the world. Soon she 
brought out the other Carters for a 
community sing of “Daddy Sang 
Bass” and several spirituals. 


Finally it was over. Everyone left 
in cars escourted by prison guards 
while the cons filed back into their 
cells. But the excitement of what just 
happened hung in the air. “Say,” one 
of the Cash people called out of his 
car into Johnny’s, “that was. a real 
good one, huh! Wasn’t it, Johnny? 
Wasn’t it?” 

Johnny, looking weary but oh-so- 
proud, smiled..“Yeah, that was a 
good one,” he mumbled softly and 
put his arms around June. “I doubt 
if I could have done it without her, 


though.” ® 
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... twice as much fun?... 
or twice as much trouble? 


[ The Collins Kids j 


M@ There's nothing to it—just find someone you can 
get along with, work hard long hours with, tour with, 
create with, record with . . . nothing to it! 

While it’s true that some of the record business 
most successful packages are duets (lan & Sylvia, The 
Everly Brothers, Hedge and Donna, Simon and Gar- 
funkel, Chad and Jeremy, Peter and Gordon, etc.), it’s 
also quite true duos are the hardest combination to 
make work. If one person in a trio or quartet or what- 
ever decides he or she doesn’t want to do a particular 
piece of material, or sing a particular note, or tour a 
particular town, then there’s always a chance that the 
group will simply work the difficulty out by doing what 
seems most desirable to the majority. However, if 
_ one person in a duo decides not to do something—that’s 
it! It’s all over. The package no longer exists. 

That’s why we’ve decided to take a look at some 
of the nation’s most successful country duos, those who 
have done the often difficult feat of just staying together 
when it seemed easier to go their separate ways. Luckily 
for everyone who enjoys the music of THE HAGERS, 
THE COLLINS KIDS, THE CHAPARRAL BROTH- 
ERS, and BILL WILBOURN & KATHY MOREEON 
these four duets are here to stay. 

Regardless of the type of material The Hagers 
(look-alike brothers John and Jim) perform, be it coun- 
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try, folk or folk rock, there is never a generation gap 
between the performers and the audience. All ages fall 
in with the sound of today when they experience it 
Hagers-style. 

Coming from Chicago and now living in the Los 
Angeles area, The Hagers boast a musical backround. 
College provided the opportunity to develop their natural 
capabilities and from there, they attained polished and 
timing by playing a succession of bookings. 

Their first professional engagement was at the East 
Street, a nightspot on Chicago’s north side. During a 
two-year stint in the Army, John and Jim continued to 
entertain on television and radio in Germany. They also 
played many USO shows, officers’ clubs and German 
nightspots. Following their release from the Army, they 
have played such spots as the Ontario Houses, Mickey 
Mantle’s Holiday Inn in Joplin, Missouri, and Led- 
betters, the in spot in Los Angeles. They’ve been booked 
several times into the world famous Mint Hotel in 
Vegas and have often traveled with the Buck Owens 
All-American Show. 

In their private lives, both John and Jim enjoy 
such outdoor sports as skiing—both water and snow— 
football and baseball. They also hunt and fish, and 
John is working toward a pilot’s license. They are ex- 
tremely interested in acting on a professional basis. 
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“We'd like to eventually do a TV series, possibly 
something about what’s happening today,’ John said, 
his brother Jimmy adding, “I think that this is really 
our ultimate goal right now .. . to be involved in some- 
thing that really says what it’s all about.” 

Larry and Lorrie Collins may seem young in years, 
but they are old pros when it comes to show business. 
_ There is hardly a facet of television, recording and per- 
sonal appearances that The comes Kids haven't 
got into sometime of other. 

To the delight of their audience, The Collins Kids 
have been out there for the past nine years, giving folks 
a chance to watch them grow from a pair of cute talented 
kids into a pair of polished, poised, professional per- 
formers. 

Born in Tulsa, Oklahoma, Lorrie and Larry moved 
to California with their parents. It was around this time 
that their musical talent began to show up. Both, in- 
cidentally, learned to play by ear, then later studied with 
guitarists Merle Travis and Joe Maphis. 

At the ages of nine and eleven, they auditioned 
for Cliffie Stone’s Hometown Jamboree, a long-time 
favorite on Los Angeles television, and were signed on 
the spot. Shortly thereafter they became regulars on 
KTTV’s Town Hall Party, where they were featured 
every Saturday night for five years. A recording contract 
followed with Columbia Records. They recorded dozens 
of songs, many of which they wrote themselves, and in 
addition to these records and several albums, they have 
records individually, and each-has made an album with 
other recording stars (Lorrie with Gene Autry and 
Rosemary Clooney, and Larry with guitarist Joe 
Maphis.). 

The Chaparral Brothers are identical twins. Born 
in New Orleans, John and Paul Chaparral were only 
five years old when their family moved from ~>New 
Orleans to Meridian, Mississippi. At 15, the family 
moved again to Gulfport, Mississippi where they took up 
permanent residence. 

At.2, the brothers got their first guitar (one to 
share between them). and started as so many others 
have, learning to sing and play for local audiences. 
Determined to make it as entertainers, The Chaparral 
Brothers worked a series of clubs in the Gulfport area 
and Gulf Coast region. In 1963, they went on a tour 
with Roy Orbison through Texas. 

Soon they decided that the place to make it big 
would be southern California, so in 1964, John and 
Paul said goodbye to both family and friends and headed 
west. 

At first things were pretty rough. They worked for 
the Southern California Edison Co., performed as extras 
in movies, and entered every talent contest and audition 
they could find. 

At one such contest, famed country-western per- 
former Dusty Rhodes heard John and Paul and thought 
they were good. Capitol’s chief country-western pro- 
ducer, Ken Nelson, heard the boys and a contract was 
soon signed with them. 

Their first release for the label was “Leave,” with 
four other singles that followed, including their album: 
Introducing The Chaparral Brothers. — 

Ask anyone in the business for the most versatile 
duet in country music and you hear the names of Bill 
Wilbourn and .Kathy Morrison. Their first recording, 
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Bill Wilbourn & Kathy Morrison 


“Something,” took them straight to national promi- 
nence. Hit recordings to their credit since then include 
“John and Mary Smith,” “Happiness Was His And 
Hers,” “We're Closer Now,” “Caution To The Wind” 
and “The Lovers.” 

In real life, Kathy and Bill are a duet as well. Off 
the record labels she is known as Mrs. Bill Wilbourn. 
A five-foot-six brunette from Mobile, Alabama, Kathy 
started singing early and made her first public ap- 
pearance at the age of ten. The National Pet Milk 
Contest which Kathy won in 1960 gave her an National 
Pet Milk Contest which Kathy won in 1960 gave her 
an appearance on the Grand Ole Opry in Nashville. 
She’s a versatile musician who not only sings, but also 
plays piano, accordian and guitar. 

Bill comes from Aliceville, Alabama. His career in 
the music business began as a disc jockey with spare- 
time stints with country-music bands. Besides singing, 
Bill also claims musical proficiency with many instru- 
ments. In his regular stage act he plays the five-string 
banjo, fiddle and guitar. He is also accomplished on 
the bass, mandolin, French harp, piano, trumpet and 
organ. 

Bill and Kathy are guaranteed to bring the house 
down with their stage appearances. They have appeared 
on the Grand Ole Opry, the WWVA Jamboree in 
in Wheeling, West Virginia, the Jimmy Dean network 
television show and the WGN Barn Dance in Chicago. 
Nashville is home to the Wilbourns, and they appear 
on many syndicated television shows originating from 
“Music City.” Bill and Kathy have always been and 
will always be a sure fire answer to the best in country- 
western entertainment. ® 


The Chaparral Brothers 
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From the mouth of the strange young man 
@ whose songs have brought on the most significant 
changes in popular music to date. 

Tp TN IIT : 


@ Trying to explain Bob Dylan might be one of the 
stupidest things anyone could possibly attempt! The task 


is not only monumental—it is impossible. Nothing about. 


him is consistent, and that’s what he’s all about. 

Instead of an image (the roving, happy minstrel? 
the tormented, angry poet? the spokeman for the youth? 
the humble song writer?) , Dylan winds up being. nothing 
more or less than the sum of his own illusions. We know 
him(or pretend to} only through his own songs, his own 
lyrics, his own melodies . . . and the really exasperating 
thing about all this is that they keep changing. His style 
changes. All that has ever approached consistency with 
Bob Dylan is the fact that he is great and that no ten 
people can agree why! é 

Attempts have been made to talk directly with 
Dylan in order to clear up the unclearable and, as you 
are about to witness, he too is something of a flop at 
_ explaining what exactly this phenomonon called Bob 

Dylan is all about.. 

HIS VOICE 

“Til tell you something. There’s not too much of a 
change in my singing style, but I'll tell you something 
which is true—I stopped smoking. When I stopped 
smoking, my voice changed so drastically, I couldn’t 
believe it myself. That’s true. I tell you if you stop 
smoking those cigarettes; you'll be able to sing like 
Caruso . . . Have you heard me sing? I happen to be just 
as good a singer as Caruso. You have to listen care- 
fully (laughter), but I hit all those notes and I can 
hold my breath three times as long if I want to! 


HIS FAMILY & FRIENDS 

“JT didn’t like the way a certain writer talked about 

my father, who\ has passed away. If he wanted to do a 
story on me, that’s fine . . . but he didn’t have no 
right to speak about-my father. I got the feeling that 
he was taking advantage of some good people that I 
used to know and he was making fun of a lot of things 
. . John Lennon? Oh, I always love to see John. 
Always. He’s a wonderful fellow... and I always love 
to see him. You know how it used to be for the Beatles, 
they couldn’t go out of their room. They used to tell me 
you could hardly get in to see them. I should say it 
was uptight. Well, I haven’t gotten to see too much of 
them lately ... Johnny Cas_ It was a great privilege 
working with Johnny . . . recording and on his show 
’n all. I wouldn’t watch that first show though—the 
one I was on; can’t stand to see myself on television. 
Well . . . I did watch it on TV. . . just because I 
wanted to see Johnny. It was by far the most enjoy- 
able television program I’ve ever done. Johnny and I 
recorded quite a few songs in Nashville together. I was 
in the studio recording . . . and then Johnny came in 
and did a song with me. Well, we did quite a few. We 
just sat down and started singing songs . . . but you 
know how those things are. You get into a. room with 
someone, you start playing and singing and you sort 
of forget after a while what you’re there for. My 
manager? [Al Grossman—also manager for Peter, Paul 
& Mary. Well, he’s a nice guy ... he'll usually talk to 
you if you show some enthusiasm for what you’re talk- 
ing about. Joan Baez? [they were once the romantic duo 
of folk music] I generally like everything she sings .. . 
' Elvis? I like Elvis! He recorded a song of mine and 
that’s the one recording I treasure the most—Tomor- 


row Is A Long Time.’ My best friends? You're talking 
about my old friends, and if you want to go by those 
standards, I haven’t seen my best-friends in over 15 
years . . . know what I mean?” ; 


HIS SONGS & THEIR PLACE IN THE WORLD 

“You can do anything if it’s your job. When I was 
touring it was my line of work to go out there and 
deliver those songs. My music—it’s all math, simple 
math, involved in mathematics. There’s a definite num- 
ber of Colt. 45’s that make up Marlene Dietrich, and 
you can find that out if you want to. Don’t interpret 
me. There’s nothing to say about these things I write, . 
I mean, I just write them. I don’t write them for any 
reason. You know the song ‘Lay, Lady Lay’? Well, I 
wrote that for the movie Midnight Cowboy. They asked 
me.to write it, so I came up with that song, but by the 
time I came up with it, it was too late. It’s the same old 
story. Making a record isn’t any more than just record- 
ing a song. So, if I was to stop writing songs, I would 
stop recording. But I don’t foresee that. Pll be recording 
‘cause that’s a way for me to unload my head. Music 
is a part of me, yes. I’m just like any other songwriter, 
you pick up the things that are given to you.. What the 
songwriter does is just connect the ends. And in the end 
he'll have a composite picture of something which you 
can say exists in his mind. That’s more or less what I 
do.” 


HIS INCREDIBLY LARGE AND DIVERSE 
AUDIENCE 

“They’re just people. Just people. I find every au- 
dience more or less the same, although you can have 
a.certain attachment or disattachment for one because 
it is bigger or smaller. But people are just people. The 
most you can do is just satisfy yourself. If’you don’t 
satisfy yourself and you don’t know why you’re doing 
what you’re doing, you begin to lose contact. If you’re 
doing it for them instead of you, you’re probably not 
in contact with them. You can’t pretend you’re in con- 
tact with something you’re not. I don’t really know who 
I’m in contact with, but I don’t think it’s important.” 


ABOUT BEING A LEADER OF THE YOUTH 

“Oh boy .. . if I could ease someone’s mind, I'd 
be the first one to do it. I want to lighten every load, 
straighten out every burden. I don’t want anyone to be 
hung-up, especially over me or anything I do. That’s 
not the point at all. I play music. I write songs. I have 
a certain balance about things, and I believe there 
should be an order to everything . . . underneath it all. 
I also believe that there are people trained for the kind 
of job that you’re talking about, ‘youth leaders’ and stuff. 
I mean, there must be people trained to do this kind of 
work. And I’m just One person doing what I do... . 
trying to get along, trying to stay out of people’s hair, 
that’s all. I define nothing. Not beauty, not patriotism. I 
take each thing as it is, without prior rules about what 
it should be. What I am doing now isn’t more difficult, 
but I no longer have the capacity to feed this force 
which was needing. all these songs. I know the force 
exists but my insight has turned into something else. 
I might meet one person now, and the same thing can 
happen between that one person and myself that used 
to happen between thousands. What’s my real message? 
Keep a good head and always carry a lightbulb!” e 
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Jimmy Dean is one of those rare and 


wonderful things called an 


“entertainer.”’ 


Whether he’s singing or talking, his humor 
and charm can capture any audience. 


@ The light-haired, folksy, tall Texan entertainer with 
the knockout grin and southern drawl who answers to 
the name of Jimmy Dean just happens to be one of the 
most popular entertainers this side of anywhere! 
Every once in a very great while, an entertainer 
comes into view who has the magical talent of capturing 
the imagination and hearts of millions. This kind of a 
wonder is usually called a “star.” That’s why we call 
Jimmy Dean a star. He has that exciting charisma, that 
mysterious magnetism that draws people close to him 
and to each other . . . and people really like that feel- 
ing. Jimmy makes people feel good, about him, about 
themselves. What exactly that magic is, no one knows. 
The only worthwhile information about it is that you 
either have it or you don’t. Jimmy has it! 
International prominence came to Jimmy with his 
recording of his own composition, “Big Bad John.” The 
story behind the creation of the song is as fascinating 
as its success. For years Jimmy pondered the possibifity 
of writing a song about a Paul Bunyan-like hero. Upon 
flying to Nashville for a recording session, Jimmy 
completed his half-finished song and recorded it just 
as soon as he arrived. It was an overnight smash hit.. 
“Yep,” he grins, “I was doing all right until that 
dang record came along and shot me into another in- 
come tax bracket. I had to work a lot harder then!” 
More big-time fame zeroed in on Jimmy via his 


~ musical portrait based on the modern day legend of 


“PT 109.” This record too did phenomenally well. 

Tall, lanky, easygoing and just plain funloving, 
Jimmy first took up music in his early teens when his 
mother taugh him to play the piano. Naturally, he soon 
progressed to the accordion, guitar and harmonica. Sing- 
ing followed his instrument-hopping and was accom- 
plished with equal success. 

“No images of being a successful entertainer ever 
flashed through his young mind,” one business friend of 
Jimmy’s told us. “It wasn’t until he was in the United 
States Air Force and joined a musical combo that the 
tremendous feeling of satisfaction he derived from mak- 
ing people happy. gave Jimmy the direction he wanted.” 

Jimmy’s efforts.in clubs around Washington D.C. 
brought him to the attention of broadcasting executives 
until soon he was getting network exposure, becoming 
a mainstay on the Morning Show and finally on his 
own network program. One night, just when he was 
set to go into business (the irrigation business outside 


Plainview), Jimmy and a quartet of his GI buddies asked _ 


a-local club if they could sing and play that evening. 
The evening’s stint netted Jimmy four hundred dollars, 
and from that moment on, his professional career was 
officially born. 

Following his service duty, Jimmy stayed in the 
Washington area playing clubs in Maryland, Virginia 
and in the nation’s capital. Solo appearances followed 
with great success. Washington managed to hold on 
60 


to him for almost ten years. By then he was averaging 
over ten hours a week on radio and television. In the 
mid-50’s CBS called him to New York. 

Next came personal appearances and nationwide 
popularity. His endearing singing style and natural 
warmth with an audience brought soaring attend- 


ance figures and immediate popularity to Jimmy, 


causing a flood of television guest apperances, plus 
a new recording contract. 

In 1964, ABC television launched The Jimmy Dean 
Show, and his balladeering and easygoing style made 
him a viewing habit everywhere in the nation. During 
this time he took the host’s seat on the Tonight Show 
and racked up the second-highest rating for guest host 


_ appearances. 


Dramatics became Jimmy’s next big goal. Since the 
bug hit him in summer stock tours of Destry and No 
Time For Sergeants, there was no stopping him. His 
first television acting stint was on Daniel Boone, and 


he was so successful there that he has since guested on 
the show several times in a recurring role. After this, 


~he returned to more “normal” surroundings, costarring 
,with Jimmy Durante on an Ice Capades spectacular for 


NBC, plus a number of Hollywood Palace appearances 
and guest bits on Laugh-In. 

One of the all-time crowdpleasers at fairs and 
concerts, Jimmy has received enthusiastic welcomes at 
the Ohio State Fair, the Sidney, Iowa Rodeo, the North 
Carolina State Fair, the Houston Rodeo, the Melodyland 
Theatre and a zillion others. 

Today Jimmy enjoys international fame, as attested 
by the tremendous success he scored in London on the 
television show Sunday Night At The Palladium. His 
records are solid sellers throughout Europe and. are 
given frequent air play via Radio Free Europe broad- 
casts. 

The key(s)-to Jimmy’s incredible success? “When 
things go against me,” he says softly, “I ask myself 
three simple questions: ‘Who are you?’ ‘What are you?’ 
‘Where do you come from?’ and I have to answer that, 
regardless of what people say or what I read about 
myself today, I am basically a West Texas farmer .. . 
and that’s it!’ ® 
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Especially for our readers: country-music stars at a glance! 


Yours to cut out and save, with many more to come. 


a disé jockey in Kentucky, Texas and Arizona. In 
: the mid-5S0’s, Ray made his first recording with a 
short-lived group called The Dippers. Their song was 
“Forever,” and it sold a million copies. Since then, Ray 
has remained on the performing end of the business, and 
has had numerous C&W hits, besides having over a 
hundred of his compositions recorded by other artists. 
At the end of 1969, Ray was named the Most Promis- 
ing Male Vocalist for the upcoming year by the Academy 
of Country and Western Music im Los Angeles during 
their awards ceremony. His Imperial recording of “Beer 
Drinkin’ Music”/“Gotta Find A Way” is evidence of 
why this artist is thought of so highly by his peers. 
Ray studied drama at Texas Western University in 
El Paso, and after graduation and several stints as a D.J., 
he came to Hollywood where he worked in movies and 
television. Soon he realized country music was definitely 


R* SANDERS started his entertainment career as 


his thing, and as a single he sang for the Renfro Valley. 


Show on CBS radio. From his success on this program, 
he became a regular member of the WSM Grand Ole 
Opry in Nashville, Tennessee. For two years, Ray appear- 
ed frequently on both radio and television in the country 
music capital. 

Since then, Ray has toured every state in the USA 
and all the provinces of Canada. Las Vegas, southern 
California and his current home Phoenix, Arizona are the 
places where Ray can most often be seen singing his coun- 
ty repertoire. : e 


Ray Sanders 


of all country-western entertainers, but the blond- 

haired Oklahoman has ene of the biggest voices of 
any singer in America. In fact, it was Jean’s big voice 
that first brought her notoriety while she was still in her 
early teens. At the time, she was singing in the high school 
glee club and her voice was so outstanding that the in- 
structor singled her out for praise and encouraged her to 
follow a singing career. 

That encouragement was all the push Jean needed. 
When she graduated she joined the Melody Ranch Girls 
(a singing group) and it wasn’t long before one of coun- 
try music’s best-known bandleaders, Hank Thompson, 
discovered her and brought her to the attention of Capitol 
Records. Since that time, Jean has a string of hits, in- 
cluding her near-million-seller, “A Dear John Letter,” 
which she recorded with Ferlin Husky. 

Aiding Jean’s rise to stardom have been her countless 
personal appearances and performances on some of the 
country’s biggest radio and TV shows, including Grand ‘Ole 
Opry, where she has been a regular performer for several 
years. 

Despite all her success via records, radio and television, 
Jean still remains, as she puts it, ‘an outdoor girl who 
_prefers the relaxed atmosphere of the country to the bright 
lights of the city.” : ® 


J EAN SHEPARD may be one of the smallest (5’1”) 


and made the trip to stardom faster than any of the 
countless entertainers who sprang from country 
music. ‘ 

In less than a dozen short years, Ernest Jennings Ford, 
unquestionably the world’s favorite pea-picker, has risen 
from an unknown to one of the nation’s leading record, 
TV, radio and county fair attractions. 

He was born in Bristol, Tennessee February 13, 1919, 
and his first taste of show business came when he began 
hanging around a radio station, which finally hired him as 
a staff announcer in 1937 for ten dollars a week. 

Meanwhile, Tennessee was taking private singing les- 
sons in his home town. Later he went on to study voice at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. From 1939-41 Ford 
announced for stations in Atlanta and Knoxville. While 
stationed in California, he met and married his wife, the 
former Betty Heminger. Discharged from the service in 
Florida in 1945, he returned to Bristol. However, without 
promise of a job, he decided to try his luck in California. 
He and his wife bought a 1941 car with their savings and 
headed west. His first job on the Coast was with a San 
Bernardino station. This was followed by a short stint as 
chief announcer for a Reno, Nevada station. 

In 1947, Capitol Records’ artists-&-repertoire man Lee 
Gillette heard Tennessee on the radio singing along with 
the record he was playing. That now-famous deep and 
mellow voice got prompt action from Gillette. 

Ernie’s first big record was his own composition and 
almost a million-seller. “Shotgun Boogie” will be remember 
by hundreds of thousands. : 

Then in 1955, Tennesse Emie recorded “Sixteen Tons,” 
a Merle Travis tune about a coal miner. It was at that time 
the fastest- and biggest-selling record in the history of 
recording. Eventually it even passed the three million 
mark. C 


T ENNESSEE ERNIE FORD has covered more ground 
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S HEN GLEN GARRISON was growing up on his | 


W parents’ farm in Searcy, Arkansas, he used to listen 
to the “down-home” sounds on the local C&W 
radio station, and then try to imitate the songs. This is 
something, Glen recalls, that- used to irritate his father, who 
believed that milking cows and cleaning the barn were 
more important than singing to radios. 

Glen lived in Arkansas until he was 12 years old, and 
then moved to rural California. At the age of 15, he 
moved to Memphis, Tennessee where he first established 
himself as a country singer and where he still maintains 


a home. 
Glen has written numerous songs for other C&W 


artists, the most successful being “Listen, They’re Playing 
Our Song.” He.is currently doing club dates in the west, 
and has played Harrah’s in Lake Tahoe and the Stardust 
in Las Vegas. Country Western Music Time, a popular 
C&W television program in Los Angeles, features Glen 
Garrison as a frequent guest. His single recording “Lucky 
Old Sun” placed Glen among the top C&W singers in 
the nation. 

“There are those who think that you have to be a 
hick to sing country music,’ Glen tells everyone. “I per- 
sonally think that some of the most progressive, hippest 
people I know consider themselves country-western singers 
—Johnny Cash, Bob Dylan, Glen Campbell and Roy 
Clark are examples.” e 


of these lucky young artists that are simply born 

with talent, and never have any doubt where they 
are going. Everything in his life has been closely connected: 
to his music. At the tender age of two he began singing 
solo at-church in his home town of Jackson, Mississippi. 
From that moment on, his aspirations led him on in his 
dream to be a country-western singer. 

During his high school years, he sang at virtually 
every social gathering and party. He even met his future 
wife while in a music store, and became her music teacher. 
From the start, every aspect of Johnny’s life has been 
dominated by his love of music. 

At. the age of 14, he formed a band and started 
playing professional club shows and parties in and around 
Jackson, Mississippi. All who heard him were pleased. He 
has since traveled a great deal as a vocalist and instrument- 
alist, throughout the United States and also in Canada. 
Johnny has also. shown a special talent for musical 
composition. Some of his published songs include “New 
Lips,” “With Every Heartbeat,” “What If It Happens To 
You?” “You Are That Something,” “End Of Everything,” 
“Big Big Heartache,” and many more. 

As a performing artist, Johnny succeeds in creating 
a wonderful rapport with his audience. His natural and 
free style; aided by smooth and casual body movement 
and of course his charming smile, combine to enchant 
and entertain. He has captivated audiences in clubs from 
the Chestnut Inn in Kansas City to the Black Poodle 
Lounge in Nashville, Tennessee. 
= On Imperial Records, Johnny’s success with a single, 
Johnny Carver “Gotta Go Home,” resulted in excellent acceptance and 
his debut album “Really Country.” 


| eae CARVER, an exciting new singer, is one 
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hand out, Doug has an autobiography. 

“First of all,’ he begins, “I was born in Tiel Ridge, 
Louisiana, which is a little bittle island on the Gulf Coast 
off of Mexico, shy one mile of neutral water. I was born 
on January 24th the year of 1936. I was quite young 
when I lost my father, so that makes memories pretty 
vague. But I’ve heard so many stories of how he made his 
living from my mother and my older brothers. 

“One of my brothers worked in a band, and when he 
decided to quit, he and I decided to form our own band, 
and due for the need of a guitar player, we almost didn’t 
‘til I suggested my brother Rusty play guitar, and he 
never prayed before, but he said-he could, so we did and 
he did. We called ourselves the Continental Playboys. 

“When I got to be about 15 years old, there was this 
gentlemen by the name of J. D. Miller who had a record- 
ing studio. I had written a song and wanted him to record 
it. This and another song led us to Acuff-Rose and Hick- 
ory Records in Nashville Tennessee. They called us Rusty 
& Doug. First record we had out was called “So Lovely 
Baby,” another song I’d written. And that really started 
my writing career as well as my singing career. 

“In 1957, November, we signed a contract with the 
Grand Ole Opry in Nashville, Tennessee. And I was just 
about to be called for military service, so Rusty and I 
got together and decided to sign anyway, and it was when 
I come out in 1960, I got to thinking back about when 
I was small, you know, and this is where the song ‘‘Louis- 
iana Man” was written...” 

Doug Kershaw Of course, “Louisiana Man” is the masterpiece that 
brought Doug Kershaw into the hit-makers spotlight. The 
song might be one of the most recorded tunes in modern 
country-western times. @ 
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Bobbi Martin recorded a few years back, 

and when it was released, nobody was more 
thrilled with its success than Bobbi herself. She’d always 
loved music, and althought she’d built up a healthy follow- 
ing at club appearances, national fame seemed a long way 
off. 


a Dee Forget I Still Love You” was the single 


A few weeks after “Don’t Forget” though, Bobbi’s 
name was a household word. She won a gold record for 
her hit, and followed it up with another big hit a year 
later, “Can’t Stop Thinking Of You.” 

More honors came Bobbi’s way when she was named 
Best Female Vocalist in the 1965 Cash Box Disc Jockey 
Pool, and was also voted Most Promising Female Vocalist. 

Bobbi’s musical talent, both as singer and guitarist, 
is something of a family tradition. Her father, Orin Ells- 
worth, was one of the original Four Aces, and her mother, 
too, had a show business career. 

In her busy schedule of recording sessions and club 
dates, Bobbi still makes time for her many hobbies. Out- 
door sports are on top of her list, with skiing, swimming, 
and bowling her favorites. She believes in furthering her 
education, and has taken courses toward a history degree 
as her career progressed. = 

In terms of music history, Bobbi’s already written her 
own chapter—as one of the most attractive and talented Bobbi Martin | 
girls in country music. © 
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DOWN AT LULU'S: The Ohio Express 

YUMMY YUMMY YUMMY: The Ohio Express 
MONY MONY: Tommy James & the Shondells 
GO AWAY LITTLE GIRL: The Happenings 
DOWN ON ME: Big Brother & the Holding Co. 
JOURNEY TO THE CENTER OF-MY MIND: 
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by Tammy and Johnny? And best of all, you 
can play the set’s 4 deluxe stereo records in 
your own home for 10 days FREE. When the 
collection arrives, sit down and)jlisten to 
“Locomotive Man} “The Ballad Of Boot Hill? 
and “Happiness Is You”—Johnny at his. best. 
And wait till you hear Tammy doing “I Stayed 
Long Enough} “Cry? and “The Phone Call” 
—you'll know why she’s called ‘‘Thé Queen.” 

After listening, if you can bear to part with 
the set, just return it to us—you’ll owe abso- 
lutely nothing. On the other hand, if you de- 
cide to keep THE KING AND QUEEN, it’s 
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price of $12.95 plus mailing and handling is 
paid. And Top Pop Country is yours, too, as 
our bonus gift. 
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